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F 23 A T IX 33 R BEDS 

PURIFIED BY STEAM. 


HEAL AND SON 

Have just completed the erection of Machinery for the purifying of Feathers on a new principle, 
by which the offensive properties of the quill are evaporated and carried off in steam • thereby 
not only are the impurities of the feather itself removed, but they are rendered quite free from 
the unpleasant smell of the stove, which all new feathers are subject to that are dressed in the 
ordinary way. 

Old Beds re-dressed by this process are perfectly freed from all impurities, and, by expanding 
the feathers, the bulk is greatly increased, and consequently the bed rendered much softer at 3 d. 
oer lb. ' 

The following are the present prices of new Feathers : 

Per lb. 


Mixed . . . 

Grey Goose 
Foreign Grey Goose 


Best Foreign Grey Goose 
Best Irish White Goose . 
Best Dantzic Wliite Goose 


Per lb. 
8. d. 

, 2 0 
2 6 
, 3 0 


HEAL AND SON’S LIST OF BEDDING 

Sent free, by Post. 

It contains full particulars of WEIGHTS, SIZES, and PRICES, of every description of 
Bedding, and is so arranged that purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best suited to make 
a comfortable Bed, either as regular English Bedding with a Feather Bed, or as French Beddino 
with their 

SUPERIOR FRENCH MATTRESSES, 

of which they, having been the Original Introducers, are enabled to make them of the very finest 
material, (quite equal to the best made in Paris,) at a lower price than any other House. Also, 

GERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES. 

These, HEAL and SON have succeeded in greatly improving, and they can recommend one 
of these, with a FRENCH MATTRESS upon the top, as a most elastic and soft Bed. 

THE EIDER DOWN QUILT 

also, is to be seen only at their House. It is the warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant 
covering ever introduced, suitable for the Bed, the Couch, or the Carriage. All who have travelled 
on the Continent are aware that no covering produces such extreme warmth, with the same 
weight ; so that for Invalids they are a perfect luxury. 

Every description of BLANKETS, QUILTS, and SHEETINGS. 


HEAL 8c SON, 

FEATHER DRESSERS AND BEDDING MANUFACTURERS, 

196, OPPOSITE THE CHAPEL, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 



No. XIV.— November, 1847. 

DOMBEY St SON ADVERTISER. 


FELIX SUMMERLY’S ART MANUFACTURES. 

F RANCESCO ERANCIA was a goldsmith as well as a painter. Designs for 

crockery .re attributed to Raffaelle. Leonardo d. t Vinci invented ^necklaces ^n the gate* of B“^njgharn 
Palace i. a paintinp- by Tenier. to ornament a tZ^Sl Jnd aaltcellars A ert Surer him.elf sculptured orna- 

ments* I of 0 ali a kinds!’ 'jtt ^Windam’^ia^ironwo^k* by^Quimhi a jj? a * a ^^n*art* rras^eally catbcdfcf who did'not 

- P— Mention .ere associated 

with every thing. So it ought still to be, and we will aay, shall be again. 


Manufacturing skill is 
pre-eminent and abounds ; 
but artistic skill has still to 
be wedded with it. An at- 
tempt will now be made to 
revive the good old practice 
of connecting the best art 
with familiar objects in 
daily use ; and this inten- 
tion will be made manifest 
by the aid of our best 
artists, several of whom 
have already expressed their 
willingness to assist in this 
object : among them may 
be named ; — 

John Bell, Sculptor. 

C. \V. Cope, A. It. A. 

T. Creswick, A.R.A, 

J. R. Herbert, R. A. 

J. C. Horsley. 

S. Joseph, Sculptor. 

D. Maclise, R.A. 

W. Mulready, R.A. 

R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

H. J. Townsend. 

The Art Manufac- 
tures will be of all kinds, 
and executed in METALS, 

WOOD, CLASS, POT- 
TERY, and other materials. 

Cfjctfc nato rratfp 
arc— 

A BRIDE'S INKSTAND, 

price £2 28., with LET- 
TER-WEIGHT (Kissing 
Children), 9*., and SEAL- 
HANDLE, 7s.6d., to match, 
designed by John Bell, 

Sculptor. 

PURITY, OR UNA AND THE LION, a Sta- 
tuette. Designed and modelled by John Bell ; a com- 
panion to Dannecker’s Ariadne, or “ Voluptuousness, 

price £3 3s. , . 

“ The Lyon would not leave her desolate. 

But with her went along, as a strong gara 

Of her chaste person.” „ TTT 

Spknsbr’s Faerie Queenb, Booke I., Canto 111. 

rcatrt>. 

A SHAVING MUG, with Brush and Brush-dish, 
en suite. Designed and ornamented by Richard lted- 

^A* CHAMPAGNE CLASS. Designed and orna- 
mented with gilt enamelling by H. J. Townsend. .. 

A FISH KNIFE AND FORK. Designed by John Bell. 

A WINE CLASS AND FINCER CLASS. De- 
signed and ornamented in enamelled colours by R. Red- 

^JTbREAD OR CAKE DISH in glass. Ornamented 
with gilt enamel by John Absolon. . 

A NEW SUPPER TRAY in papier m&che, especi- 
ally for decanters and glasses. Designed and ornamented 
by R. Redgrave, A.R.A.; with Decanters and Glasses, 

^A PAPETIERE. To be executed by Messrs. Jennens 
and Bettridge 


A BEER JUG; emble- 
matical of the employment 
of the hop ; designed by H. 

J. Townsend, price 18$., 
and 36s. with additional 
figures. 

THE INFANT NEP- 
TUNE, an ornament : mo- 
delled by II. J. Townsend, 
price 2 7 s. 

A WATER JUG, in 

glass, ornamented with en- 
amelled painting ; designed 
by R. Redgrave, A.R.A., 
price £2 12$. 6<2. 

A GOBLET, to match, 
10s. 

“ BITTEN TONCUE,” 

A MUSTARD POT, in 

porcelain. Modelled by 
John Bell, price 9$- 

CARVED WOODEN 
BRACKETS. Designed by 
S. Delor, in the style of 
Grinling Gibbons, and ex- 
ecuted by Taylor, Williams, 
and Jordan’s machinery, 
price £5 5 s. 

DOROTHEA, a Statu- 
ette, in Parian. Modelled 
by John Bell, price £2 2s. 

THE MILK JUG which 
received the Prize awarded 
by the Society of Arts in 
1846. Designed by Felix 
Summerly ; executed in 
porcelain and glass. Also in 
silver by Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskill, 156, New Bond-st. 

A BRITANNIA METAL TEA POT. To be exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Dixon, after a design by R. Redgrave, 

A TWO STATUETTES OF PRAYING CHILDREN, 

in Parian. Modelled by John Bell) with appropriate 

B A Ck BROWN EARTHENWARE JUG. Ornamented 
with bas-reliefs emblematical of travelling, by H. J. 
iownsend^D FQRK AND spooN> in wood and ivory, 
with Bowl, in ruby, glass, & c. 

3Eu prrparattrw* 

it THE HAYFIELD,” after the Picture by W. Mul- 
ready, R.A , exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1847- 
Painted on a porcelain vase. 

A CRATE, with Chimney-piece, Fender, and Fire- 
irons, en suite — exhibiting a new combination of metal 
and pottery. The Grate and Fender after the patent of 

M A Seriei of 1 DECANTER STOPPERS. Designed by 

J A dIsH^FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, to receive 
visiting Cards. Designed in colours by D. Maclise, R.A. 

AN g ARM-CHAIR AND HALL-CHAIR, in wood 
carving. 


The^arthteare sold by Mr. J. Cuwiall. W^Old Bowd^itwcO D*^olnagW^3^all MaU^wt ; 

tern. Barry ami Sod, Egypuan Hall PiccadiUy s Mr. U. He» isa, ■ j Green (late Brumby'.), 

tr.: Z on ^ce.pt of L Postage Sump. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORKS BIT MR. DICKENS. 

Price Five Shillings , small 8vo, 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

& Hobe Sbtorg. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A ; CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. ; 
JOHN LEECH ; AND RICHARD DOYLE. 


Now and Revised Edition of M OLIVER TWIST.” 

Complete in One Volume, price 11s. cloth , ( uniform with “The Pickwick Papers,”) 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 

OF 

OLIVER TWIST. 

ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

V Vbi» Edition has boon carefully corrected by the Author throughout, and contains 
the whole of tho original Illustrations. 


In foolscap Octavo, Second Edition, price Six Shillings, 

PICTURES FROM ITALY. 

CONTENTS. 

Paris to Chalons. — Lyons, the Rhone, and the I Bologna. — Ferrara. — Verona, Mantua, Milan, 
Goblin of Avignon. — Avignon to Genoa. — Genoa and the Simplon. — Rome, Naples, and Flo- 
and its Neighbourhood. — Parma, Modena, and | rence. 


Uniform with “ The Battle of Life.’* 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. A Fairy Tale of Home. 

Price 5s. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, in Prose, being a Ghost Story of 

Christmas. Price 5s. 

•THE CHIMES, a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an Old 

Year Out and a New Year In. Price 5s. 

. 


LONDON; BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Cheap Edition of the NOVELS and TALES of 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 


This day is published , 

THE FIRST NUMBER AND THE FIRST PART 

OF 

a dfjrap anti fitomplcfr 3Stfition 

OF 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
NOVELS AND TALES. 

To be issued in WEEKLY NUMBERS, price Tiireehalfpence each, aud in MONTHLY PARTS 
price Sevenpknce, uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Works of Mr. Charles Dickens. * 


THE SERIES WILL COMMENCE WITH 

Rl ENZI. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHES. 

— o— 

THE CHEAP EDITION OF 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 

By Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 

With a Frontispiece from a Design by C. It. Leslie, R. A. 
Complete in one volume, price 4s. 6d. stiff wrapper; 5s. 
cloth ; or /s. 6 d. half morocco, marbled edges. 


WAYFARING SKETCHES 

AMONG THE GREEKS AND TURKS AND ON 
THE SHORES OF THE DANUBE. 

By a Seven Years’ Resident in Greece. 

In one volume, post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF THE 

EXPEDITION TO BORNEO 
OF H.M.S. DIDO, 

FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY. 

With Extracts from the Journal of Jam es Brooke, Esq., 
ol Sarawak, now Her Majesty’s Commissioner and 
Consul-General to the Sultan and Independent Chiefs 
of Borneo. ByCaptain the Hon. Henry Keppel, R.N. 
With an Additional Chapter, comprising Recent Intelli- 
gence, by W. K. Kelly. With Six Maps, and Eleven 
Views in tinted Lithography. 

In two volumes, 8vo, cloth, price 1/. 12s. 


COMPLETION OF THE BARONIAL HALLS. 

THE BARONIAL HALLS 

AND PICTURESQUE EDIFICES OF ENGLAND. 
Comprising Seventy-two Subjects, from Drawings made 
expressly for the Work by J. D. Harding, G. Catter- 
mole, S. Prout, J. Holland, W. Muller, and other 
eminent Artists. Executed in Lithotint, by, and under 
the Superintendence of, Mr. Harding. With descrip- 
tive Letterpress, embellished with numerous Engravings 
on Wood. Edited by S. C. Hall, F.S.A. 

In two volumes, half-bound in morocco extra, cloth sides, 
gilt edges,— Prints, imperial 4to, price 71. 7s . ; or, 
Proofs, columbier 4to, 10L 10s. 

Subscribers to this Work are requested to complete 
their Sets without delay. 


MY OWN ANNUAL for 1848. 

AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 

Edited by Mark Merriwhll. With Coloured Title 
and Frontispiece and 100 Engravings on Wood. 

In small 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s. 

The Volume for the present year may still be had. 


THE BACHELOR OF THE 
ALBANY. 

A Novel. By the Author of “ The Falcon Family.” 
Forming the new volume of “ Chapman and Hall’s 
Series of Original Works of Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, and General Literature. 

In one volume, post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


WORKS IN PREPARATIOIff. 


DIARY & NOTES of HORACE 
TEMPLETON, Esq., 

LATE SECRETARY OF LEGATION AT . 

In two volumes, post 8vo. 


A BOOK FOR A PRESENT. 

CHARLES BONER’S BOOK. 

For those who’re young and those who love 
What’s natural and truthful ; 

If old in years, yet young in heart, 

*Tis that which must be youthful. 

With numerous Illustrations from Designs by Count 
Pocci. 

In one volume, small 8vo. 


MARK WILTON, 

THE MERCHANT’S CLERK. 

A Tale. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Author of 
May You Like It,” “ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 

One volume, small Svo. 


SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS; 

Or, the Wise Saws of our Wisest Poets, collected into a 
Modern Instance. By Mary Cowden Clarke, Author 
of “ The Concordance to Shakespeare.* * 

Elegantly printed in a pocket volume. 


THE THREE PATHS. 

A STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By Julia Kavanagh. With Illustrations on Wood 
from Designs by Andrew Maclure. 

In one volume, small 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and IIALL, 186 , STRAND. 
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This day is published , price 2s. 6cZ., roan, gilt edges, 

PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK, 

For 1848. 

In addition to all the requisite Business Information, it will contain, 

A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 

By LEECH, 

AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS BY DOYLE.] 

LONDON : PUBLISHED AT THE PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 


Now ready , price Sixpence , 

BITS OF BOOKS, 

FOR 

©ratelhrs. 

Published at 11, Bouvehie Street, and to be had at all Railway Stations. 


NEW BOOKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER & CO. 

i. 

LEIGH HUNT’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA- 

Or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral Poetry in General. 

By LEIGH HUNT. 

With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Square 8vo, in an elegant binding. (On the 15 lh). 

n. 

CURRER BELL’S NEW WORK. 

JANE EYRE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by Currer Bell. Three Vols. Post 8vo. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
hi. 

THE CONVICT. A TALE. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols., post 8vo. Price II. 11s. 6J. 

LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, CORNHILL. m 


T)APIER MACHE PICTURE FRAMES— C. F. BIELEFELD respectfully 

I. solicits the attention of Artists, Printsellers, &c., to these Frames. They are in every respect equal to 

the richest carvings, of which they are perfect copies. 

“ The frames of Mr. Bielefeld present the best characteristics of fine carving.”— Art Union Journal, 

An Illustrated Tariff, (per post free) on receipt of eight Post-office straps. 

Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


TO PRINTSELLERS, FRAMEMAKERS, & c. 

fi F. BIELEFELD respectfully announces that his new PATENT ENRICHED 

• MOULDINGS may now be had. From these mouldings, which are made in 12 feet lengths, with re- 
bate, &c M complete frames may be made in a few hours, either in imitation of ebony, oak, bronze, or gold, at 
a cost so low as to place them beyond all competition (from 3d. to Is. gross per foot run), while their perfection 
is such as to leave nothing to be attained. The patterns are as sharp and as perfect as an impression in sealing 
wax. An illustrated tariff per post, on receipt of one postage stamp, or free at the Works, l£, Wellington- 
street North, Strand. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO LADY KNITTERS WHO READ DOMBEY. 
Just published, (price 6d.,) the Second Edition of 

r PHE REGAL KNITTED COL- 

X LAR BOOK. Edited by Mrs. Dresser Rogers. 
This elegant little work contains plain and easy in- 
structions for Knitting Lace Collars. Instructions 
for knitting the QUEEN COLLAR, the most beautiful 
Knitted Collar ever published, is in this elegant little 
Tolume. 

London : Simkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Book- 
sellers, Berlin Wool Depots, &c. ; or sent free by 
Dresser Rogers, Berlin House, 101, Borough, upon 
receipt of eight postage stamps. 


MECHI’S FAMOUS BAGATELLE 

TABLES, manufactured on the premises, 4, 
Leadenhall-street, London, make long eveuings ap- 
pear short, and combine calculation with amusement. 
Price £i 10s., £i ios., £ 5 10s., up to £12. Sold also 
by his Agents, Spiers and Son, Oxford; Powell, 
Lounge, Leeds ; Eastee, Liverpool; Woolfield, Glas- 
gow; Pratt, Bradford ; Thompson, Nottingham ; Ste- 
phenson, Hull; Squiers, Dover; Steel and Rix, Nor- 
wich. None are genuine without Mechi’s name and 
address. 

E ase and comfort in 

SHAVING.— B. and S. COWVAN’S CANTON 
STROP, or Quadrilateral Chinese Razor Sharpener, 
patronised by H.R.H. Prince Albert, renders shaviDg 
pleasant to a tender skin. The keenest edge may be 
given to the bluntest razor. Testimonials of its ex- 
cellence have been received from that eminent sur- 
geon, Aston Key, Esq., as well as from other profes- 
sional and scientific individuals. May be had of the 
inventors, B. and S. Cowvan, 164, Fenchurch Street, 
and of all perfumers, &c. Prices, 5s. 6d., 7*. 6rf, 
9*. 6d. : Canton razor paste, l*. per packet ; vege- 
table shaving powder, Is. 6d. per box, and peculiarly 
tempered razors, &c. 

pHUBB’S LOCKS AND FIRE- 

yj PROOF SAFES.— CHUBB’S New Patent De- 
tector Locks give perfect security from false Keys, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. 

CHUBB’S Patent Fire-proof Safes and Boxes are 
the best preservatives of deeds, books, plate, &c., from 
fire and thieves. 

Cash Boxes, and Japan Deed Boxes, Street Door 
Latches with very neat Keys. 

C. CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London; and 28, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


C1CK HEADACHES, BILE, AND 

LJ INDIGESTION CURED by HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS.— The innumerable proofs of the efficacv of 
these INVALUABLE PILLS in the cure of BILE, 
SICK HEADACHES, and INDIGESTION, are so 
convincing, that every person subject to these dis- 
tressingcomplaintsshould immediately have recourse 
to a few doses to insure relief, for there has been no 
medicine hitherto discovered that possesses such 
powerful properties in eradicating the causes of 
these disorders. It acts so peculiarly on the system, 
that all impurities are removed, and the patient 
becomes permanently invigorated. Holloway’s Pills 
are also an infallible remedy for liver complaints, 
and rank in the highest estimation as a Family 
Medicine.— Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor 
Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


BEAUTIFUli TSETS, 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

Patronized by the Queen, the Court, and the Royal 
Family of Great Britain, and the several Sovereigns 
and Courts of Europe. 

A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from 
Oriental Herbs of inestimable virtue in preserving 
and beautifying the TEETH and strengthening the 
GUMS. It eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes 
from the surface the spots of incipient decay, polishes 
and preserves the enamel, imparting the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salubrious 
and disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness and per- 
fume to the breath. Being an anti-scorhutic, the 
gums also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is 
eradicated from them, and a healthy action and red- 
ness are induced, so that the teeth (if loose) are thus 
rendered firm in their sockets. Price 2s. gd. per box. 

ROWiAND’3 A1SAI7A EXTRACT, 

For the Tooth-Ache, Gum-Boils and Swelled Face, and 
which, by constantly using, prevents those maladies. 
In the anguish of excruciating pain it affords instan- 
taneous relief. Price 2s. gd., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per 
bottle. 

CAUTION. — To protect the Public from fraud, the 
Hon. Commissioners have directed the Proprietors’ 
Name and Address, thus, “A. ROWLAND and SON, 
20, Hatton Garden,” to be engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp, which is affixed on each article. 

Sold by the Proprietors, and by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 


NEW PATENT OIL. 


M. CLARKE begs respectfully to call the attention of the Nobility and 

h?5 ntr j t0 his NEW PATENT OIL, called ” The Patent Albany Oil,” price 5s. 6d. per gallon. This 
n r d supeno * to l 5 e finest Sperm, at little more than half the cost. It will burn in any lamp, is 
cleanfni of r nni f nfhp Smell H and * fl ?"? lts extreme Parity, lamps burning this oil will not require half P the 
I L ’ a e d f warraated never to injure the lamps. Can be obtained only at the Patentee’s 

hrn^r? ' e Ma nn f a c t° r y, 55, Albany Street, Regent’s Park. Orders, by post, executed within two 

always in stock Pt A large assortraent of 0l1 and Ca ndle Lamps, Candelabra, &c., of the newest patterns, 


NUNN’S MADE MUSTARD. 

In Pots, price 1#. and Is. 6d. each . 

Tms excellent Article is prepared by a peculiar process, by which the pungent properties of the Essential 
Oi are fully retained, and the flavour of the Mustard is just as fresh to the palate after the lapse of years as 
if it were made on the instant. * ' aa 

Setting aside the great superiority it possesses over anything of the kind now in use, it has great claims on 
the score of economy, as it is a notorious fact that one half the consumption of Mustard is wasted from its 
turning bad both before and after mixing for use. 

Captains of Vessels and Residents in the Tropics will find it an invaluable acquisition, as it is guaranteed 
to keep for years m any climate. 8 

°o l7 ’ and ®° ld Wholesale and Retail, by Thomas Nunn and Sons, upwards of 37 years Purveyors 
to the Hon. Society of Lincoln s Inn, 19, Great James Street, Bedford Row, London. Sole Wholesale Agents. 

and F 0 *’ J Bow Church Yard; and retailed by all Chemists and Druggists throughout the 
Kingdom. Shipping Agents; Messrs. J. G. Anthony and Co., 27, East India Chambers, Leadenhall Street. 
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OUPERIOR WINTER OYER- 

COATS. — Those who appreciate a genuine, re- 
spectable, and first-rate garment, at a moderate cost, 
that will really exclude the rain, and ensure perma- 
nent satisfaction, are confidently invited to inspect 
an extensive assortment of such ; including Driving 
Wrappers, and outside garments of all kinds. Also of 
BERDOE’S WATERPROOF PALLIUM, 
the well-known LIGHT OVER-COAT so universally 
adopted among the upper classes, and the most po- 
pular garment ever invented, price Two to Three 
Guineas. Waterproof RIDING HABITS, TRAVEL- 
LING CLOAKS, CAPES, &c., for LADIES. 

W. BERDOE, Tailor and Over-coat maker, 96, 
New Bond-street, and 69, Cornhill. 


14, Devonshire Square, 
19th July, 1 847. 

TV/fR. FRED*- BRADSHAW having 

-Lt-L lost some portion of his Hair from King- 
worm, has had it so perfectly and WONDERFULLY RE- 
STORED by only a short application of Mr. GRIM- 
STONE’S AROMATIC REGENERATOR, feels thus 
called upon gratefully and publicly to acknowledge it. 

Mr. Bradshaw has much pleasure in thus bearing 
testimony to the remedy, and Mr. Grimstone is at 
perfect liberty to make any use of this communica- 
tion he pleases. 

To Mr. Wm. Grimstone, Herbary, Highgate, 19th 
July, 1847. 


This extraordinary discovery is an Essential Spirit, 
sold in triangular bottles by all Chemists, Druggists, 
and Perfumers, inclosed in a Pamphlet containing 
Testimonials, and the signature of William Grim- 
stone, at 4 s., 7 s., and 1 Is. each ; the 1 Is. size contains 
four times the 4s. size ; the 1 Is. costs by post ]2s. 


S ECOND LOMBARDIAN BUILD- 

ING ana INVESTMENT SOCIETY.— Shares 
J& 120 . Monthly Subscriptions, 10s. per Share. Pre- 
sent Entrance Fee, 2s. 6d. per Share. No redemption 
fees. Subscription Room, Adelaide Hotel, London- 
bridge.— When the Lombardian Building and Invest- 
ment Society was established in the commencement 
of this year, its projectors ventured to anticipate a 
large measure of success; their anticipations have 
been more than realised. In six months upwards of 
1,800 shares were registered, and j 6T0,000 advanced. 
The Directors, considering the Society large enough, 
resolved to close it against the issue of new shares ; 
since this has been done the applications for shares 
have been so numerous, and the inquiries— whether 
it was intended to form a second Society ? so fre- 
quent, that it has been resolved to establish a Lom- 
bardian Building Society, No. 2. 

For List of Trustees and Directors see Prospectus, 
which may be obtained by remitting a postage stamp 
to the Manager, Mr. Wm. Lawley, 6, Red Lion- street, 
Borough; or to the Secretary, Mr. Wm. Nathan, 
Limehouse-corner. Attendance at the Adelaide Hotel, 
London-bridge, every Tuesday evening, from 7 to 
half-past 8, to register shares and answer inq uiries. 

For Purifying tiie Blood and Strength- 
ening: the Digestive Organs. 

"C'RENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 

-L CHAMOMILE.— A Genuine Fluid Extract of 
these well-known valuable Medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, Dimness of Sight, Fainting 
Fits, Wasting of the Flesh, Languor, Skin diseases. 
Rheumatic and Nervous affections, and all impurities 
of the Blood, caused by unhealthy climates, too seden- 
tary a life, or other causes. By the diligent *use of 
this purifying medicine the energies of the whole 
nervous system will be augmented, a more powerful, 
healthy action of every faculty produced, feebleness, 
and all the deplorable symptoms of disease will 
vanish, and strength and health be restored to the 
feeble and afflicted by its restorative properties. Price 
2s. Qd., 45. 6<L, 11s., and 22s. each. Prepared only by 
W. A. French, Practical Chemist, 309, Holborn, two 
doors west of Chancery Lane.— The 11s. and 22s. 
sizes delivered carriage free to any part of England. 


T ONES’S £4 4s. 0 d. Silver, and 

£\2 12s. 0 d. GOLD LEVER WATCHES, at 338, 
Strand, opposite Somerset House. Warranted not to 
vary more than £ a minute per week. Mathematically 
true and elegant. On receipt of a Post Office Order 
for is. above the Price, one will be forwarded free 
to any part of the Kingdom. 


T HE AIRAPILATOR Y, or 

LIQUID HAIR DYE; the only dye that really 
answers for all colours, and does not require re-doing 
but as the hair grows, as it never fades or acquires 
that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. BOTANIC WATER and BEAR’S GREASE.— 
When the hair is becoming thin and falling off, the 
only effectual remedy besides shaving the head is the 
use of the two above-named articles, applied alter- 
nately — the botanic water to cleanse the roots from 
scurf, and as a stimulant, and the bear’s grease as a 
nourisher. THE NEW TOOTH-PICK BRUSH, tho- 
roughly cleansing between the teeth, when used up 
and down, and polishing the surface when used cross- 
ways. The hair warranted never to come out. The 
UNION and TRIPLE HAIR BRUSHES. The 
DOUBLE ANTIPRESSURE NAIL BRUSH. The 
MEDIUM SHAVING BRUSH. The RAILWAY 
STROP and POWDER. 


The above new and elegant articles, in addition to 
a very extensive assortment of beautiful PERFUMES, 
are the sole MANUFACTURES and INVENTIONS 
of MESSRS. ROSS AND SONS, 119 and 120, Bishopfr- 
gate. street, London. 


B ritish college of health, 

New Road, London.— The principles of the 
Hygeian theory are contained in the following pro- 
positions :— l. The vital principle is contained in 
the blood. 2. Everything in the body is derived from 
the blood. 3. All constitutions are radically the same. 
4. All diseases arise from the impurity of the blood, 
or, in other words, from acrimonious humours lodged 
in the body. 5. This humour which degenerates the 
blood has thres sources— the maternine, the conta- 
gious, and the personal. 6. Di»ease and pain have 
the same origin, and may therefore be considered 
synonymous terms. 7. Purgation by proper vegeta- 
ble purgatives is the only effectual mode of eradicat- 
ing disease. 8. Experience of upwards of 20 years 
has amply proved Morison’s Vegetable Universal 
Medicines to be such proper vegetable purgative. 9. 
From the intimate connexion subsisting between the 
mind and the body, the health of the one must con- 
duce to the serenity of the other. Hygeism— The 
science of health. Hygeist— A promoter of health. 
Hygeian— Pertaining to the science of health. These 
terms have not been adopted through an affectation 
of singularity, but merely for the sake of drawing a 
sufficiently broad line of demarcation between the 
old and new schools. 


TYURKEE’S GREEN MOUNTAIN 

-1 J VEGETABLE OINTMENT is decidedly supe- 
rior to all other Ointments for external applications; 
it produces an imperceptible perspiration, absorbs all 
inflammation, restores a healthy action, nature per- 
forms her office, and a cure is the result. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted as a sovereign remedy for Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Boils, Scrofulous Affections, and old* 
and inveterate Ulcers. 

A FACT NOT TO BR CONTROVERTED. 

“ Liverpool, ship John, R. Skiddy, 
” August 24, I847. 

“ Dear Sir— The Green Mountain Vegetable Oint- 
ment, which you put on board our ship last voyage, 
through the kindness of Captain Lace (who gave me 
a plaister) cured me in one dressing on the passage 
home, of a most dangerous inflammation of the 
bowels, and I consider it my duty publicly to an- 
nounce the fact. Wishing the proprietors every 
success, 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Wm. H. Garribrunce, Steward. 

“ To Mr. T. Hardman, druggist, Liverpool.” 

This Ointment is consigned to Messrs. H. Preston 
and Sons, 94, Smithfield Bars, London ; and sold by 
all respectable medicine vendors, in pots at 2s. 9d.each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


^ EXPORTATION.-NIGHT lights 

smoke ’ and s a me]l U from ta dn is^very dik^reeabfe 3 t?' de - r them useless - The 
being- able to move the common Mortals aftor^fn^i?\75 e ln ?° n venience in not 
paper talcing fire, make them extremel dangerous artfrfS* 1 ' a ^ d l he bability of thc 
defecfs ar e remedied in CLarS- 5 , nd shou,d »ot be used. 

I MORTARS, which are clean elegant economi^i^ LAMPS and 

) the hght of all Mortars with paper round them ran SI U * nd safe * & ive three times 
the light, and have neither smell nor smoke ’pe^nn^ J rned wlthout extinguishing 

Mortars „ h M c’lSr’TL^^ 

K, font' s Park. ^ ^ ° btai ° ed - Wb ° lasaIa aad -tail, ^ 



I3°fS.^E‘ E ^oiwo^ 

v^ncy‘ h h.. C X“ed d . TeaS and C ° ffeeS imp0rtad ^ tha CHINA tIa Company!’ ia ZyTown ^twch 11 : 

, The St &t thC8e a artiC,CS wit » a reputation, which ,h- 
vacancies as have occurred from deaths, removals dL«„i°f rietor8 bein £ now engaged in filling nn «.u?h 

The TM 10n ? nT?* 111 disa PPointment— as it is a fixed regulation to ° f ° rcibl y the expediency of an eariv 
The Teas and Coffees are packed in lead and sealed* in nEckSe. l PP0i,lt , 0nly ° KE Agent in each town 
The employment is not only to be esteemed on account of the hILo? 1 « 1Dg from one P 0 «nd to two ounces’ 
universal consumption cannot fail to be considerable (and wheni^ prodt8 » which, on articles of hourly ami 
ffiust be much more so), but for the additional advantage ttTnnUrl i!; . altera tion of the Dutv shall take place 
numerous class of customers, who may thus b«^me the into contact wUh a 

— - f0rWa ' ded - frCe - °° applicati °°- WM, to fullest particular^ 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGS^q 

& Complaints. 

« No - «• «• paai ’ a o^Woi: ^SSA SSS 

Copy of a Letter from Colonel JUwK^aJe wc^f.™w n N Aut'hor on « G 
few ofloS n Lo«n r Ee 8 at '.“g"?* 1 "* yoa ° f -“"eE^rafrdfnT/'effe" .‘aLToctobcr «,^, 8< e. 

ones that relieve the coagh without Oefaug.ng the stomach or digelt^orgaus”^ 3 ’ Wh ‘ Ch 1 fiad a ” “« °°‘Z 
To Mr. Keating, 79 , St. Paul's Church Yard. London. 1 ^ Sir ’ your hamble servant, 

p. hawker. 




DEFORMITIES OF THE CHFST 
„ AND SPINE. S 

PORTERS N wmh nC , Wly 'i nVe ?, ted 1NVISIB LE SPINE SUP- 
K l lks will be found well deserving the attpnHr.»i 

mediea. profession, and of persons suffSn f onder Soiual 
deformity and its consequences. As any attemnt at- 1 h 1 
ecription must needs fall short of giving a correct idea of 
the plan itself, Mr. Eagland solicits an inspection THpv 
are beautifully simple and eminently successful ouifo irJ 

21, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
*»* Hours 11 till 6 . 

STOOPING OF THE SHOULDE^^J^^^ 

impediment to exercise To YnI" C °D ° rtable constraint or 

valid^an^those^nTuchVn^gecM 5 5TS 

support to the back. IHs made in'ano 681 a J id afl ; ords a « reat 
per post, by ]tf[ r AT.Fl?Tm d TO™wA«T nd o Can be Awarded, 
and Proprietor,' J$ Q 'Manufacturer 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR, or INVISIBLE PERUKE. 


The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 
produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and 
the Connoisseur, that one may be convinced and the other gratified, by inspecting 
this and other novel and beautiful specimens of the Perruqueian Art, at the esta- 
blishment of the Sole Inventor, F. BROWNE, 47, FENCHURCH-ST. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MODE OF MEASURING THE HEAD. 


Round the head in manner of a fillet, leaving 
the Ears loose 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

Inches. 

Eighths 


From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each way as required 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
or Crown of the head to where the Hair grows 

As marked 

3 to 3. 





THE CHARGE FOR THIS UNIQUE HEAD OF HAIR ONLY £1 10s. 


/JpBETTS'M 


Im fperes 




PATENT^ 





Brown, 4 s, 6 d. per bottle. 
Pale, 5s. ditto. 


38. per bottle. 


10a. per doz. large bottles. 
78 . per doz. small ditto, 
exclusive of carriage from 
London. 


THE STANDARD OF COGNAC,” 

WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY, 

T he patent brandy, and the genuine selters water, 

protected by the Patent Metallic Capsule, the only sure and self-evident safeguard against adultera- 
tion, can be obtained throughout the Kingdom at the respective orices above mentioned, or at 
7, SMITHFIELD BARS, and 96 , ST. JOHN’S STREET, LONDON. 


CHILDREN’S 



FROCKS, COATS, AND 

Infant’s Cloaks, Hoods, Hats, and Bonnets, Long 
and Short Robes, French Cambric Caps, Day and 
Night Gowns, Lawn and Cambric Night Caps, 
Robe Blankets, Nursery Baskets, Bassinets, with 
every other requisite in Baby Linen, at SHEAR- 
MAN’S, 5, Finsbury Pavement. Several hundred 
of Children's Dresses constantly on view, from the 
useful in-door at lls. id. $ Medium 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
10s. 6 d.; Handsome ditto, 15s., 20s., 25s., up to the 
richest goods made ; with every other article usu- 
ally required for a young family — thus completely 
obviating the trouble and inconvenience so long 
complained of in going from shop to shop, when 
juvenile clothing is required.— An Illustrated Pam- 
phlet, affording additional information; sent free on 
receiving a paid letter. 


PELISSES, 




vm ww m vv nimrmww v wtm/wnnmi w ttm/ mtwtf w vmrnrg 




BICHABD AND JOHN SLACK, 

336, STRAND (opposite Somerset House ) , 

Solicit an inspection of their extensive and varied stock of Fenders, 
Fire-irons, Candle Lamps, Paper Tea Trays, warranted Table Cut- 
lery, Nickel Silver Wares, and every description of Furnishing 

TrnnmDnofPnr podIi htGpIp rYinrtpi] i rv nRin *.1 — 4. _..:n 


Ironmongery, each article marked in plain figures, at prices that will 
fully convince purchasers of the advantages resulting from cash pay- 
ments. Their illustrated Book of Prices may be had gratis, or sent 
ree to any part. 'Established 1818. 





AD V ERT1SEM ENTS. 
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SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 5, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES. 

8IR A. BRYDGES HENNIKER, Bart. | 

B. BOND CABBELL, Esq., M.P. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Lieut v Col. Lord ARTHUR LENNOX, 
Deputy-Chairman— T. C. GRANGER, Esq., M.P. 

JOHN ASHBURNER, Esq., M.D. 

T. M. B. BATARD, Esq. 

PHILIP P. BLYTH. Esg. 

HENRY BROADWOOD, Esq., M.P. 


HENRY POWNALL, Esq. 
CLAUDE EDWARD SCOTT, Esq. 


Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. 

CHARLE3 FAREBROTHER, Esq., Alderman. 
WILLIAM TULLOH FRASER, Esq. 

JOHN GARDINER, Esq. 

AARON ASHER GOLDSMID, Esq. 

HENRY WILLIAM POWNALL, Esq. 


BANKERS. -STR CLAUDE SCOTT, Bart., and CO. 
SOLICITORS.— IIbssrs. DAVIES, SON, and CAMPBELL. 


Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the world, granted on a plan 
which combines the utmost amount of benefit to the families of the assured at death, with every attainable ad- 
vantage during life, which the system of Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

Perfect security in a subscribed Capital, which guarantees the prompt settlement of every claim, with par- 
ticipating and non-participating rates on the lowest scale, especially for terms of years. 

The Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full amount of the Policy, on giving approved 
available security for a certain number of annual payments, as explained by the Prospectus. 

Every facility afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render such Policies effectual securities . 

A new plan of gradual or accumulative Assurance, particularly adapted for young lives, and for such as 
cannot, without inconvenience, undertake the payment of a fixed premium, securing at once provision in 
case of premature death, and an accumulating fund, available during life, should occasion require. 

Annuities, Endowments, Advances, and Loans, on liberal terms. 

Detailed Prospectuses, forms of Proposal, and every information, may be had on application, either personally 
or by letter, at the Company’s Offices, 

The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 




SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 

The QUEEN, 

H. R. H. Prince Albert, 

Queen Adelaide, 

King Louis Philippe, 
and the 

Duchess of Kent. 


WATERPROOFERS TO 
THE QUEEN. 


H B KT T V 6 GREAT COAT MAKERS TO 
U U £l JL PRINCE ALBERT. 


The efforts of the Doudneys to overcome old fashioned prejudices having resulted in their obtaining the continued 
patronage and unqualified approbation of the principal Sovereigns, Royalty and Nobility of Europe; they henceforth 
proudly point to this fact, and say, Behold the Triumph of Cash Payments over the old Credit System 1 And 

forget not, that,— Vo he Cheap thing's must he Good. 


The Queen* ’Victoria and Adelaide, and the Royal and Noble Duchesses of Kent and Cambridge, 
Sutherland and Buccleuch, constantly wear Doudney’s elegant Registered Cloak, in a variety of Waterproof 
materials for Winter Wraps and the Promenade. — “ Every Lady should see these graceful Garments.” (Vide Morninj 
Post , Sep . 2 6th.) They surpass all others as School Cloaks for the Son* and Paughteri. 


Tor Gentlemen. — The Royal Registered Cloak, as made for H.R H. PrinceAlbert, the Nobility, the Army, 
and Navy, and all who study comfort, coupled with a truly Gentlemanly exterior. These cloaks are pronounced by those 

who understand the matter, “ The most sensible Garment ever introduced,” at prices to suit all 
customers from the Superb down to the useful Guinea Cloak. 


Habit makers by Special Appointment to Queen Victoria, anti the Tadics of 
the Court. A Superfine Cloth Uahit for 4 Guineas. 


Tlie Hew Patent licit for Riding or general exercise, the only really effectual protection against rupture *, 
the support commencing at the bottom edge of the belt, and producing an uniform upward pressure. They may be enlarged 
or tightened to the extent of six inches at pleasure, and never produce indigestion either in Ladies or Gentlemen. They 
are attached to Drawers with excellent effect. The most eminent of the Faculty are recommending these in preference 
to all others. 

I1VXBIE9. Three Guineas the Plain Suit of Best Quality. Ready Money does it 1 1 1 and a very extensive 
practice among families of first distinction insures satisfactory result’s. 


Waterproof Irish Poplin.— The DOUDNEYS are the sole manufacturers of this beautiful 
article to HER MAJESTY AND THE PRINCE CONSORT. Gentlemen’s Coats, Ladies’ Cloaks, and lengths for 
Dresses can be obtained only at their Establishments, 


CELEBRATED 

OLD BOND STREET, 

CELEBRATED 

FOR 

^Extending into BURLINGTON ARCADE, (No. 25,) and at 

FOR 

boy’s clothing 

41), LOMBARD S2SK 1784. 

SHOOTING JACKETS 


Ladies and Gentlemen in the Country should send for a hook of details . 



_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Have been but partially made known to the Public T, • 

Oh, try a Box of KING’S RESPIRATORY LOZENGES ll8 ‘ ener t0 tbe complaint generally r e nJi e . 
The Proprietors of the LOZENGES fill ’ ^ ^ b ° *“ ri * ht 

cases where a fair trial has been made, have determ, Aedm'Le them 1 " 68363 ** benef,cial ^ in all 

sssfis; - ■“ ■ «— /*. £ ; r,r£^s5£ 

zz;SXiuZT^7™‘°! ** - *. „«,,,. 

of their desire to promote the extended use l( a Medicine Ik ‘ ca ! c8 ’ for P ublic ation, as a Testimonial 
or even a tithe of these Letters ; a few, however^ are^ ^bjoined :1 11 "° uld be to pnbSh aTl, 

tor your very valuable Medicme.® “ aSe ’ &ai m t8kl “S four Boxes I was quite cored and fee? verv 
ib 40 . Yours, & c ., y &raieIul 

To the Proprietors of KING’S RESPIRATORY LOZENGES. SARAH RAYNER. 

Copy of a Letter from Mr. WILLIAM SMTTR u 

sipii;silfpsst4®sss 

To the Proprietors of KING'S BEBp/Story ' “ MiraS!*^ Princes * tr «*‘. Sneinton Elements. 


LirifOitTANT CAUTION. 

LOZENGES, are requested particularly 
WHITE LETTERS on a RED ground 'nte’ KS 

of their being Genuine. K&E B. KING. This is a safe guarantee 


In Boxes, at 13R, 2s. 9L, and in Tin Cases 11s., with Pull Direction!. 

LONDON WHOLESAT F ATPNtq t> 

Row Church-yard; Edwards, St. Paul^Chnwl^ Parringdon Street; Sutton & Cc 

all Chemists, Booksellers, and Medicine Vendors fn the Kingdom?™’ ’ ° rd StreC ‘* S ° ld a ‘ 5 ° 1 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 



DAKIN AND COMPY., TEA MERCHANTS. 


T HE very best TEAS that the Chinese have shipped to England for the space 

of three years have had the preference by DAKIN and COMPY., and have been 

THE TEAS SUPPLIED AT “ XJUIVESER OKS.” 

The prices of Black Teas vary from 3s. to 5 s. 4 d . ; of Green Teas, from 3s. 2d. to 7s. per pound. 
The prices of the most favourite sorts are as follows : — 

BLACK TEAS, per pound. 

ROUe flavour St . rODg ? 0Dg0 ?’ liU l° SoU t Chong > 3s . 6d } An acceptable tea to the public in general. 

,, ^ .... c a a t l A matured tea, -with plenty of strength and good 

Very strong Congou, even black leaf . . As. 0 d. flavour. 

The finest Congou Tea, full Pekoe Sou- \ This tea will give every satisfaction, 

chong flavour . • . • 45. 4 a. J 

7 This is an old-fashioned fine tea, possessing strength, 
Choice Souchong, now only • . . 45. od. j- richness of flavour, and excellence of quality. 

GREEN TEAS, per pound. . 

Good Hyson Tea 45. 0 d. 

Very fine Hyson, with strength and flavour 5s. Orf. This tea will give great satisfaction. 

Superior Hyson, or Gunpowder, with fine \ Most desirable green teas, and will bo greatly ap- 

05. Od. J 


proved of. 


flavour 
Now, all theso teas 

ARE TEE BEST OF THEIR CLASS, 

and possess the three excellencies that distinguish good tea, namely, flavour, purity, and strength. Their 
flavour will please and delight the palate ; their purity will refresh and exhilarate the spirits ; and their 
strength will hold out to the second and even to the third cup. All who taste them are pleased with 
them ; all who buy them, buy them with confidence; all who drink them, dunk them with satisfaction ; 
and all who nurchase them, hasten to purchase them again and again. The best proof of which is to 


and all who purchase them, hasten to purchase them again and again. 

LOOK. NOW AT “ NUMBER OlffE,’ 

and to mark its rising and its growth ; but three short years back, and how little a thing it was, 

. ° i t nr* 1 • « 1 4- I Kn nooonr.ntr hphp n 1 f Cl 


It was 


Bull tv LLlcil K 113 1 131 1 J U tIUU gl v it 7 v ' _ 

even as an acorn, planted by the wayside, and suffered to grow ; whilst the passer-by beheld its progress, 
signified his assent to it, and daily felt a greater liking for it, until at length, even now, lie feels .t a 
pleasure, and he knows it to be to his advantage, to help it to take root, so that some day he may say 

tf ix HAS BBCOME A GOODLY TREE XU THIS GREAT 
FOREST OF A CITY.” 

He recommends it to the notice of his friends, and they effect all the saving and the intermediate saving 
that can be effected by purchasing their teas, at merchants prices, from DAKIN and COMPY., Tea 
Merchants, Number One, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

The usual overweight, being about one pound on every thirty pounds, as granted to the Trade by the 
Merchants and by Her Majesty’s Customs, will be allowed to all purchasers of original packages. 

The visitors to London are fearlessly assured, that they may save a considerable portion of their Railway 
expenses by purchasing their Tea3 and Coffees at 

NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
which Is in the very centre of England’s Metropolis, and a position more easily identified than any in 

LONDON. 
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COFFEE AS IN FRANCE. 



TT is a fact beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really 

" * fine COFFEE, there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to produce strength and 
flavour, certain proportions should he mixed, according to their different properties ; thus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious COFFEE, at Is. 8d., which is the astonishment and delight of all who 
have tasted it, being the produce of Four Countries, selected and mixed by rule peculiar to our Establish- 
ment, in proportions not known to any other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of COFFEE, we have arrived at the fact, that 
no one kind possesses strength and flavour; if we select a very strong COFFEE, it is wanting in flavour, 
by the same rule we find the finest and most flavorous are generally wanting in strength ; and as they are 
usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless of their various properties, the consumer is unable to 
obtain really fine COFFEE at any price. There is, also, another peculiar advantage which we possess 
over other houses — our roasting apparatus being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the COFFEE is preserved, which in the ordinary process of roasting is 
entirely destroyed ; and as we are COFFEE roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply fre?h roasted 
continually, after the Parisian and Continental method. 

The rapid and still increasing demand for this COFFEE has caused great excitement in the trade ; and 
several unprincipled houses have copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. We therefore 
think it right to CAUTION the Public, and to state that our superior mixture of Four Countries is a 
discovery of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor can it be had of any other house, 
and that in future we shall distinguish it from all others as 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at Is. 8d. per lb. 

Packed in Tins of all sizes , perfectly air-tight , for the Country. 

We have also Strong and Useful COFFEES, from Is. to Is. 4 d. 

TEAS of the true old-fashioned kind, as formerly imported by 

the East India Company, and with which the name of SPARROW has for many years been identified, 
at the following reduced scale of prices : — Strong and full flavoured Congou, a most economical Tea for 
large consumers, 3s. 8 d. ; Sterling Congou, of superior strength and flavour, 4s. ; Finest Congou, strongly 
recommended, 4s. 4<f. ; Fine Ripe Old Pekoe, Souchong flavour, one of the finest specimens imported,. 
4s. 8 d . ; Strong Green, 3s. 8c£. to 4s. ; Genuine Hyson, or Young Hyson, 5s. ; the Finest Cowslip 
Hyson, or Young Hyson, very fragrant, 6s.; Strong Gunpowder, 5s. 4 d. to 6s.; and the Finest Gun- 
powder, heavy pearl leaf, Is. 

NO BOHEA OR INFERIOR TEAS KEPT. 

Orders, by post or otherwise, containing a remittance, or respectable reference, will be dealt with in 5 
a way that will insure recommendations. The carts of this establishment deliver goods in all parts of town 
free of expense. 

TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 95, HIGH HOLBORN, 

\ Adjoining Day Martin's, leaj&ng through into 22. Dean Street . 

HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 










DOMBEY AND SON. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

CONFIDENTIAL AND ACCIDENTAL. 

Attired no more in Captain Cuttle’s sable slops and sou’-wester bat, 
but dressed in a substantial suit of brown livery, which, while it affected to 
be a very sober and demure livery indeed, was really as self-satisfied and 
confident a one as tailor need desire to make, Rob the Grinder, thus trans- 
formed as to his outer man, and all regardless within of the Captain and 
the Midshipman, except when he devoted a few minutes of his leisure 
time to crowing over those inseparable worthies, and recalling, with much 
applauding music from that brazen instrument, his conscience, the tri- 
umphant manner in which he had disembarrassed himself of their company, 
now served his patron, Mr. Carker. Inmate of Mr. Carker’s house, and 
serving about his person, Rob kept his round eyes on the white teeth with 
fear and trembling, and felt that he had need to open them wider than ever. 

He could not have quaked more, through his whole being, before the 
teeth, though he had come into the service of some powerful enchanter, and 
they had been his strongest spells. The boy had a sense of power and 
authority in this patron of his that engrossed his whole attention and exacted 
his most implicit submission and obedience. He hardly considered himself 
safe in thinking about him when he was absent, lest he should feel himself 
immediately taken by the throat again, as on the morning when he first 
became bound to him, and should see every one of the teeth finding him out, 
and taxing him with every fancy of his mind. Pace to face with him, Rob 
had no more doubt that Mr. Carker read his secret thoughts, or that he 
could read them by the least exertion of his will if he were so inclined, than 
he had that Mr. Carker saw him when he looked at him. The ascendancy 
was so complete, and held him in such enthralment, that, hardly daring to 
think at all but with his mind filled with a constantly dilating impression 
of his patron’s irresistible command over him, and power of doing anything 
with him, he would stand watching his pleasure, and trying to anticipate 
his orders, in a state of mental suspension, as to all other things. 

Rob had not informed himself perhaps — in his then state of mind it 
would have been an act of no common temerity to inquire — whether he 
yielded so completely to this influence in any part, because he had floating 
suspicions of his patron’s being a master of certain treacherous arts in 
which he had himself been a poor scholar at the Grinders’ School. But 
certainly Rob admired him, as well as feared him. Mr. Carker, perhaps, 
was better acquainted with the sources of his power, which lost nothing 
by his management of it. 

On the very night when he left the Captain’s service, Rob, after dis- 
posing of his pigeons, and even making a bad bargain in his hurry, had 
gone straight down to Mr. Carker’s house, and hotly presented himself 
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— adlr " ,h * «""* *“ *“ to 

you StST ’ ” S f id Mr ‘ Carker ’ S lancin S at bundle. “ Have 
you lelt your situation and come to me^’ 

•ometof S_ P J” e ' **'" falle,ed “>• “ J°» «M. J» k»„, when I 
“/ said,” returned Mr. Carker, “what did I say ? ” 

warned n °, tMng at aU) Sir ’” returned Eob > 
HhmSmT i^fT * l f tks ?‘l qulr y > and ver y much disconcerted. 

forefinger^, "observed^ * ^ ^ ^ ^ ° f ^ and taking his 
ru^Tn OU store CO foryo°u a ” ^ ** fti “ d ’ 1 foresee - There ’■ 

unde?Mm y °<at e ; ^ f''”, Cried Eob ’ with his **» trembling 
unaer mm. 1 m sure, Sir, I only want to work for you Sir and to 

wait upon you Sir, and to do faithful whatever I ’m bid Sir.” 

, 0u e< k? d better do faithfully whatever you are bid ” returned hi<? 
patron, - if you have anything to do with me/ § 

that Sir Tf n ° W ^ pleaded the submissive Rob; “I’m sure of 
S me out S^ d ° ny b it- S ° g0 ° d aS tr - V me ’ Sir ! ^nd if ever you 
tokiU me ”’ S anythmg agam3t y our wishes > 1 ^e you leave 

him serendv ’ leanin S backin llis cbair > and filing at 

deceive me.”' ^ * n ° thmg t0 what 1 ’ d do to y° u > if you tried to 

** YeS) ® lr >” replied the abject Grinder, “ I ’m sure you would be down 
upon me dreadful Sir. I wouldn’t attempt for to go and do it Sir not 
if I was bribed with golden guineas.” ° ana ao it, sir, not 

faUenGHnS fK? 1 j” his expectations of commendation, the crest- 
look at him u itl/'tl, °° Ulg a * blS Pft ron > and va inly endeavouring not to 
Slaritilf ^ UneaSmeSS WhlCh 8 CU1 ' wiU 0ften - a 

into Sr,l b rt “A” “1 t» - ™ to tokeyou 

‘ les, if you please, Sir,” returned Bob, who, in doing- so had acted on 

insinCtTon'toTat'eSe™^ 0113 ’ ** “ “* jUStify MmseE * tbe Ieast 

<< pi® 11 ! ’’ said Mr - Carker. « You know me, boy ? ” 
fixed toMrOaiT’’ Slr ’” retu , r ” ed Eob > fum blingi with his hat, and still 
Mr. Carker nodded* ^“Take Jme then | eadeav0Uldn g *o unfix himself. 

thfcanK “ a . nUmber ,°f s b° rt bows his lively understanding of 
?r ; f "' aS bowing himself back to the door, greatly relieved by 

“ Halfoal ’> [ S , g ° n „ the T t3ide 0f ft > when his patron stopped him 
»tatS°door.- Cne<1 ’ C *“" 5 h ”” b “ k “ T <>" h “™ b '»- 

Bob obeyed as if his life had depended on his alacrity. 
means°? U ’’ ^ be<m US<?d t0 eaves - dro PP in g- Do you know what that 
“Listening, Sir? ” Bob hazarded, after some embarrassed reflection. 
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His patron nodded. “ And watching and so forth. 

“ I wouldn’t do such a thing here, Sir,” answered Bob ; upon my 
word and honour, I wouldn’t, Sir, I wish I may die if I would. Sir, tor 
anything that could be promised to me. I should consider it as muc 
as all the world was worth, to offer to do such a thing, unless I was 

OTC “ You S had better not. You have been used, too, to babbling and 
tattling,” said his patron with perfect coolness. “ Beware of that here, or 
you’re a lost rascal,” and he smiled again, and again cautioned him 

with his forefinger. , , . , ... , tt„ 

The Grinder’s breath came short and thick with consternation. He 
tried to protest the purity of his intentions, but could only atare at the 
smiling gentleman in a stupor of submission, with which the smdin 0 
gentleman seemed well enough satisfied, for he ordered him down stairs, 
after observing him for some moments in sdence, and gave him to under- 
stand that he was retained in his employment. 

This was the manner of Bob the Grinder's engagement by Mr. Carker 
and his awe-stricken devotion to that gentleman had strengthened and 
increased, if possible, with every minute ot his service. , 

It was a service of some months’ duration, when early one 
Bob opened the garden gate to Mr. Dombey, who was come to breakfast 
with his master, by appointment. At the same moment his mastei himself 
came, hurrying forth to receive the distinguished guest, and give him 

welcome with all his teetli. . , , , . . ol * u 

“ I never thought/ 5 said Carker, when he had assisted him to alight 
from his horse, “ to see you here, 1 5 m sure. This is an extraordinary ay 
in my calendar. No occasion is very special to a man like you who may 
do anything ; but to a man like me, the ease is widely different. 

« You have a tasteful place here, Carker, said Mr. Dombey, conde- 
scending to stop upon the lawn, to look about hum „ 

“ You can afford to sav so,” returned Carker. Thank you. 

“Indeed.” said Mr. Dombey, in his lofty patronage, any one might 
say so. As far as it goes, it is a very commodious and well-arranged place 

_ “ As e feris n ff goes, truly,” returned Carker, with an air of disparage- 
ment. “ It wants that qualification. Well 1 we have said enough about 
it ; and though you can afford to praise it, I thank you none the less. 

^ Mr °Dombey, entering the house, noticed, as he had reason to do, the 
complete arrangement of the rooms, and the numerous contrivances 
comfort and effect that abounded there. Mr Carker, in bis osterffatio 
of humility, received this notice with a deferential smde, 
stood its delicate meaning, and appreciated it, but m troth the co ^ 
was good enough for one in his position— better, perhaps, than such a man 

Sh °^:Z V lZ ^ who are so far — i^d^k^ 
than it is,” he said, with his false mouth distended to its fullest stretcU. 
« Just as monarchs imagine attractions m the lives ot b ^ ar ®' , , 

He directed a sharp glance and a sharp smile at Mr. ie 

spoke, and a sharper glance, and a sharper smile yet, when Mr. Dorn }, 
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drawing himself up before the fire, in the attitude so often copied by his 
second in command, looked round at the pictures on the walls. Cursorily 
as his cold eye wandered over them, Carter’s keen glance accompanied his, 
and kept pace with his, marking exactly where it went, and what it saw. 
As it rested on one picture in particular, Carker hardly seemed to breathe, 
his sidelong scrutiny was so catlike and vigilant, but the eye of his great 
chief passed from that, as from the others, and appeared no more impressed 
by it than by the rest. 

Carker looked at it — it was the picture that resembled Edith — as if it 
were a living thing ; and with a wicked, silent laugh upon his face, that 
seemed in part addressed to it, though it was all derisive of the great man 
standing so unconscious beside him. Breakfast was soon set upon the 
table ; and, inviting Mr. Dombey to a chair which had its back towards this 
picture, he took his own seat opposite to it as usual. 

Mr. Dombey was even graver than it was his custom to be, and quite 
silent. The parrot, swinging in the gilded hoop within her gaudy cage, 
attempted in vain to attract notice, for Carker was too observant of his 
visitor to heed her ; and the visitor, abstracted in meditation, looked fixedly, 
not to say sullenly, over his stiff neckcloth, without raising his eyes from 
the table-cloth. As to Bob, who was in attendance, all his faculties and 
energies were so locked up in observation of his master, that he scarcely 
ventured to give shelter to the thought that the visitor was the great gentle- 
man before whom he had been carried as a certificate of the family health, 
in his childhood, and to whom he had been indebted for his leather smalls. 

“ Allow me,” said Carker suddenly, “ to ask how Mrs. Dombey is ? ” 

He leaned forward obsequiously, as he made the inquiry, with his chin 
resting on his hand ; and at the same time his eyes went^up to the picture, 
as if he said to it, “Now, see, how I will lead him on ! ” 

Mr. Dombey reddened as he answered : 

“ Mrs. Dombey is quite well. You remind me, Carker, of some con- 
versation that I wish to have with you.” 

“ Kobin, you can leave us,” said his master, at whose mild tones Bob in 
started and disappeared, with his eyes fixed on his patron to the last. 
“ You don’t remember that boy, of course ? ” he added, when the immeslied 
Grinder was gone. 

“ No,” said Mr. Dombey, with magnificent indifference. 

“ Not likely that a man like you would. Hardly possible,” murmured 
Carker. “ But he is one of that family from whom you took a nurse. 
Perhaps you may remember having generously charged yourself with his 
education ? ” 

“ Is it that boy ? ” said Air. Dombey, with a frown. “ He does little 
credit to his education, I believe.” 

“ Why, he is a young rip, I am afraid,” returned Carker, with a shrug. 
“ He bears that character. But the truth is, I took him into m} r service 
because, being able to get no other employment, he conceived (had been 
taught at home, I dare say) that he had some sort of claim upon you, and 
was constantly trying to dog your heels with his petition. And although my 
defined and recognised connexion with your affairs is merely of a business 
character, still I have that spontaneous interest in everything belongii'g 
to you, that ” 
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He stopped again, as if to discover whether he had led Mr. Dombey far 
enough yet. And again, with his chin resting on his hand, he leered at 

the « P Carker,” said Mr. Dombey, “ I am sensible that you do not limit 
your 

“ Service,” suggested his smiling entertainer. 

“ No ; I prefer to say your regard,” observed Mr. Dombey ; very 
sensible,’ as he said so, that he was paying him a handsome and flattering 
compliment, “ to our mere business relations. Your consideration tor my 
feelings, hopes, and disappointments, in the little instance you have just 
now mentioned, is an example in point. I am obliged to you, Car er. 

Mr. Carker bent his head slowly, and very softly rubbed his hands, as 
if he were afraid by any action to disturb the current of Mr. Dombey s 

confidenc to j t ; s opportune,” said Mr. Dombey , after a little hesi- 

tation • “ for it prepares the way to what I was beginning to say to you, 
and reminds me that that involves no absolutely new relations between us, 
although it may involve more personal confidence on my part than 1 have 

^“Distinguished me with,” suggested Carker, bending his head again : 

« I w m not say to you how honoured I am ; for a man like you well knows 
how much honour he has in his power to bestow at pleasure. 

“ Mrs. Dombey and myself,” said Mr. Dombey, passing this compliment 
with august self-denial, “ are not quite agreed upon some points. We do 
not appear to understand each other yet. Mrs. Dombey has something to 

^“Mrs. Dombey is distinguished by many rare attractions ; and has been 
accustomed, no doubt, to receive much adulation,” said the smooth, sleek 
watcher of his slightest look and tone. “ But where there is affection, duty 
and respect, any little mistakes engendered by such causes are soon set 

n °Mr Dombey ’s thoughts instinctively flew back to the face that had 
looked at him in his wife’s dressing-room, when an imperious hand was 
stretched towards the door; and remembering the aftection, duty, and 
respect, expressed in it, he felt the blood rush to Ins own face quite as 
plainly as the watchful eyes upon him saw it there. 

“ Mrs. Dombey and myself,” he went on to say, “ had some discussion 
before Mi's. Skewton’s death, upon the causes of my dissatisfaction ; ot 
which you will have formed a general understanding from having I 
witness of what passed between Mrs. Dombey and myself on the evening 

when you were at our — at my house. ... r , , 

“ When I so much regretted being present, said the smiling Caiker. 
“ Proud as a man in my position necessarily must be of your tamdiar 
notice-though I give you no credit for it ; you may do anything you 
please without losing caste— and honoured as I was by an eaily p 
sentation to Mrs. Dombey, before she was made eminent by bearing your 
name, I almost regretted that night, I assure you, that I had been the 

object of such especial good fortune.” , • 

That any man could, under any possible circumstances, regret the b & 
distinguished by his condescension and patronage, was a moral phenomenon 
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which Mr. Dombey could not comprehend. He therefore responded, 
with a considerable accession of dignity. “ Indeed ! And why, Carker ? ” 

“ I fear,” returned the confidential agent, “ that Mrs. Dombey, never 
very much disposed to regard me with favourable interest — one in my 
position could not expect that, from a lady naturally proud, and whose 
pride becomes her so well — may not easily forgive my innocent part 
in that conversation. Your displeasure is no light matter, you must 
remember ; and to be visited with it before a third party 

“ Carker,” said Mr. Dombey, arrogantly ; “ I presume that I am the 
first consideration ? ” 

Oh ! Can there be a doubt about it ? ” replied the other, with the 
impatience of a man admitting a notorious and incontrovertible fact. 

“ Mrs. Dombey becomes a secondary consideration, when we are both 
in question, I imagine,” said Mr. Dombey. “ Is that so ? ” 

“ Is it so ? ” returned Carker. “ Do you know better than any one that 
you have no need to ask ? ” 

“ Then I hope, Carker,” said Mr. Dombey, “ that your regret in the 
acquisition of Mrs. Dombey 5 s displeasure, may be almost counterbalanced 
by your satisfaction in retaining my confidence and good opinion.” 

“ I have the misfortune, I find,” returned Carker, “ to have incurred 
that displeasure. Mrs. Dombey has expressed it to you ? ” 

“ Mrs. Dombey has expressed various opinions,” said Mr. Dombey, 
with majestic coldness and indifference, “ in which I do not participate, 
and which I am not inclined to discuss, or to recall. I made Mrs. Dombey 
acquainted, some time since, as I have already told you, with certain 
points of domestic deference and submission on which I felt it necessary 
to insist. I failed to convince Mrs. Dombey of the expediency of her 
immediately altering her conduct in those respects, with a view to her 
own peace and welfare, and my dignity ; and I informed Mrs. Dombey 
that if I should find it necessary to object or remonstrate again, I should 
express my opinion to her through yourself, my confidential agent.” 

Blended with the look that Carker bent upon him, was a devilish 
look at the picture over his head, that struck upon it like a flash of 
lightning. 

“ Now, Carker,” said Mr. Dombey, “ I do not hesitate to say to you 
that I will carry my point. I am not to be trifled with. Mrs. Dombey 
must understand that my will is law, and that I cannot allow of one 
exception to the whole rule of my life. You will have the goodness to 
undertake this charge, which, coming from me, is not unacceptable to 
you, I hope, whatever regret you may politely profess — for which I am 
obliged to you on behalf of Mrs. Dombey ; and you will have the 
goodness, I am persuaded, to discharge it as exactly as any other 
commission.” 

“ You know, 5 said Mr. Carker, u that you have only to command me.” 
cc <C ^ now > sa i4 Mr. Dombey, with a majestic indication of assent, 

“ that I have only to command you. It is necessary that I should pro- 
ceed in this. Mrs. Dombey is a lady undoubtedly highly qualified, in 
many respects, to ” 

To do credit even to your choice,” suggested Carker, with a fawning 
show of teeth. ° 
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“ Yes ; if you please to adopt that form of words,” said Mr. Dombey, 
in his tone of state ; “ and at present I do not conceive that Mrs. Dombey 
does that credit to it, to which it is entitled. There is a principle of 
opposition in Mrs. Dombey that must be eradicated ; that must be 
overcome : Mrs. Dombey does not appear to understand, said Mr. 
Dombey, forcibly, “ that the idea of opposition to Me is monstrous and 
absurd.” 

“ We, in the City, know you better,” replied Carker, with a smile from 

ear to ear. . 

“ You know me better,” said Mr. Dombey. “ I hope so. Though, indeed, 
I am bound to do Mrs. Dombey the justice of saying, however inconsistent 
it may seem with her subsequent conduct (which remains unchanged), that 
on my expressing my disapprobation and determination to her, with some 
severity, on the occasion to which I have referred, my admonition 
appeared to produce a very powerful effect.” Mr. Dombey delivered 
himself of those words with most portentous stateliness. “ I wish you 
to have the goodness, then, to inform Mrs. Dombey, Carker, from me, 
that I must recall our former conversation to her remembrance, in some 
surprise that it has not yet had its effect. That I must insist upon her 
regulating her conduct by the injunctions laid upon her in that con- 
versation. That I am not satisfied with her conduct. That I am greatly 
dissatisfied with it. And that I shall be under the very disagreeable 
necessity of making you the bearer of yet more unwelcome and explicit 
communications, if she has not the good sense and the proper feeling to 
adapt herself to my wishes, as the first Mrs. Dombey did, and, I believe 
I may add, as any other lady in her place would.” 

“ The first Mrs. Dombey lived very happily,” said Carker. 

“ The first Mrs. Dombey had great good sense,” said Mr. Dombey, in a 
gentlemanly toleration of the dead, “ and very correct feeling.” 

“ Is Miss Dombey like her mother, do you think? ” said Carker. 

Swiftly and darkly, Mr. Dombey’s face changed. His confidential agent 


eyed it keenly. 

ec I have approached a painful subject,” he said, in a soft regretful tone 
of voice, irreconcilable with his eager eye. “ Pray forgive me. I forget 
these chains of association in the interest I have. Pray forgive me. 

But for all he said, his eager eye scanned Mr. Dombey’s downcast face 
none the less closely ; and then it shot a strange triumphant look at the 
picture, as appealing to it to bear witness how he led him on again, and 
what was coming. 

“ Carker,” said Mr. Dombey, looking here and there upon the table, 
and speaking in a somewhat altered and more hurried voice, and with a 
paler lip, “ there is no occasion for apology. You mistake. The associ- 
ation is with the matter in hand, and not with any recollection, as you 
suppose. I do not approve of Mrs. Dombey’s behaviour towards my 

daughter.” # 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Carker, “ I don’t quite understand. 
“Understand, then,” returned Mr. Dombey, “that you may . make 
that — that you will make that, if you please — matter of direct objection 
from me to Mrs. Dombey. You will please to tell her that her show of 
devotion for my daughter is disagreeable to me. It is likely to be noticed. 
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whim, or she may be opposing- me • y n , be Pursuing a 

in every case. If Ifcs DoXv Tu, ^ t0 ? ln an y case . ™d 
should she be to desist • for X “•,? rnest ’ S ° mUCb , tbe less reluctant 

£ F 

•» r„ f, t ’ P , na P? 5 ^ut will have submission first 1 CarW ” c^rVi 

"d trir 1 iS otiou s he h * d 

thoughtfully before the fire with lFT^ ,f ° m , tbe tabIe > and standing 

ssF?* ss$ 

your displeasure ?” ^ 1 ^ 0 ^ our ma hmg me the organ of 

“ y® s ’,” replied Mr. Dombey. “ I have said so.” 

“ Whv i ” eJ M! ed n Car i ker ’ qmckly , ; “ but why ? ” 
told her ‘ Dombey re P eated : a °t without hesitation. « Because I 

‘‘Aye ” replied Carker. “But why did you tell her? Ym, » n 

A la &dr lvet w as r?^ 

notgoTit 1 ?’’ 76 n0 reaS ° n t0 CXpeCt it; but 1 take fact toT^That Ihave 
“Possibly not,” said Mr. Dombey. 

to to.XSv J ;b,S U ^'?r k “’ ?r ma !™ s <■»« commonicotions 
lady ? ” “ ° h ' ls sure to be particularly unpalatable to that 

with\ t 0 S?XamXienT 1 “thFt^ mb Ti’ w * th bau = bty reserve, and yet 

form no p^ ofTasTnres ti S^° mbey s *P°n the subject 
may be so ” presents itself to you and me, Carker. But it 

thiuk^y ouXscr v ^n This” n°l ' V . misconce * v e you,” said Carker, “when I 
— T +1> f y tb ’ llkely means of humbling Mrs. Dombev’s pride 

adorns aS Xcel a i e X reSSi r t 0f “ whicb > ^ "thin due^ounds, 
ms ana graces a lady so d.stmgmshed for her beauty and accomplish- 
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merits — and, not to say of punishing her, but of reducing her to the 

submission you so naturally and justly require . ’ i _ «< 

‘‘ I am not accustomed, Carter, as you know,” said Mr. Dombey “to 
give such close reasons for any course of conduct I think proper to a p , 
but I will gainsay nothing of this. If you have any objection to found 
Son it, that is indeed another thing, and the mere statement that you 
have one will be sufficient. But I have not supposed, I confess, tout any 
confidence I could intrust to you, would be likely to degrade you 
“‘Oh ! I degraded 1 ” exclaimed Carker. “ In your service ! >f 

« or to place you,” pursued Mr. Dombey, “ in a false position. 

‘‘I in a false position!” exclaimed Carker. “I shall be proud 
. execute your trust. I could have wished, I own, to have 

given the lady at whose feet I would lay my humble duty and devotion 
Lte is she not your wife!-no new cause of dislike; but a wish from 
vou is of course^ paramount to every other consideration on earth. 
Besides, when Mrs. Dombey is converted from these ^ e eirors f 
judgment, incidental, I would presume to say, to the novelty ot h 
situation I shall hope that she will perceive in the sbght part 1 taKe, omy 
“n-my removed and different sphere gives room for little more-of 
the respect for you, and sacrifice of all considerations to you, of which it 
wiff be P her pleasure and privilege to garner up a great store every day. 

Mr Dombey seemed, at the moment, again to see her with her hand 
stretched out towards the door, and again to hear through the mild speech 
of' hisronfidential agent an echo of the ‘‘Nothing - make u 

ettmna-er to each other than we are henceforth ! -But he snooK on ids 
fancy? and did not shake in his resolution, and said Certainly, n 

d °“‘ There is nothing more?” quoth Carker, drawing his chair hack to its 
old place-for they had taken little breakfast as yet— and pausing 

an <‘Ntot b htr” h LidMr W Dombey, « but this. You will be good enough to 
“Nothing said Mr. ^omo y^ ^ ^ Dombey with which you are 

observe, Carkei, ° You will be good enough to bring 

“““ l i!Jv ag 2; s Dombey ^informed that it does not become me to 

Temporise or ‘treat upon any matter that is at issue between us, and that 

^Mn Carker signified his understanding of these ^ and they fell 
to breakfast with what wXut fmokent’s 

time re-appeared, ke epng ^s ey P worshipful terror. Breakfast 

a “ dMr ‘ Caiker 

mounting his own, they rode off or i y » mu ch Mr. Dombey 
Mr. Carker was in capi U who hadarighl 

rein, and very rarely deigned to look down t horse, while going 

r.'XTw ». l«o«'.to»es, to. to, 
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him, and. lashing out with his iron-shod feet, in his struggles to get un 
kicked him. ° 1 * 

Mr. Carker quick of eye, steady of hand, and a good horseman, was 
atoot, and had the struggling animal upon his legs and by the bridle, in a 
moment. Otherwise that morning’s confidence would have been Mr. Dom- 
bey’s last. . Yet even with the flash and hurry of this action red upon him, he 
bent over his prostrate chief with every tooth disclosed, and muttered as he 
stooped down, “ I have given good cause of offence to Mrs. Dombev now 

she knew it ! ” 

Mi'. Dombey being insensible, and bleeding from the head and face, was 
carried by certain menders of the road, under Carker’s direction, to the 
nearest public-house, which was not far off, and where he was soon attended 
by divers surgeons, who arrived in quick succession from all parts, and who 
seemed to come by some mysterious instinct, as vultures are said to gather 
about a camel who dies in the desert. After being at some pains to restore 
him to consciousness, these gentlemen examined into the nature of his 
injuries. One surgeon who lived hard by was strong for a compound 
fracture of the leg, which was the landlord’s opinion also; but two 
surgeons who lived at a distance, and were only in that neighbourhood by 
accident, combated this opinion so disinterestedly, that it was decided at last 
that the patient, though severely cut and bruised, had broken no bones but 
a lesser rib or so, and might be carefully taken home before night. His 
injuries being dressed and bandaged, which was a long operation, and he 
at length left to repose, Mr. Carker mounted his horse again, and rode 
away to carry the intelligence home. 

Crafty and cruel as his face was at the best of times, though it was a 
sufficiently fair face as to form and regularity of feature, it was at its 
worst when he set forth on this errand ; animated by the craft and cruelty 
of thoughts within him, suggestions of remote possibility rather than of 
design or plot, that made him ride as if he hunted men and women. 
Drawing rein at length, and slackening in his speed, as he came into the 
more public roads, he checked his white-legged horse into picking his way 
along as usual, and hid himself beneath his sleek, hushed, crouching 
manner, and his ivory smile, as he best could. 

He rode direct to Mr. Dombey’s house, alighted at the door, and 
begged to see Mrs. Dombey on an affair of importance. The servant who 
showed him to Mr. Dombey’s own room, soon returned to say that it was 
not Mrs. Dombey’s hour for receiving visitors, and that he begged pardon 
for not having mentioned it before. 

Mr. Carker, who was quite prepared for a cold reception, wrote upon a 
card that he must take the liberty of pressing for an interview, and that 
he would not be so bold as to do so, for the second time (this he under- 
lined), if he were not equally sure of the occasion being sufficient for his 
justification. After a trifling delay, Mrs. Dombey’s maid appeared, and 
conducted him to a morning room up-stairs, where Edith and Florence 
were together. 

He had never thought Edith half so beautiful before. Much as he 
admired the graces of her face and form, and freshly as they dwelt within 
his sensual remembrance, he had never thought her half so beautiful. 

Her glance fell haughtily upon him in the doorway ; but he looked at 
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Florence — though only in the act of bending his head, as he came in — with 
some irrepressible expression of the new power he held ; and it was his 
triumph to see the glance droop and falter, and to see that Edith half 
rose up to receive him. 

He was very sorry, he was deeply grieved ; he couldn’t say with what 
unwillingness he came to prepare her for the intelligence of a veiy slight 
accident? He entreated Mrs. Dombey to compose herself. Upon his sacred 
word of honour, there was no cause of alarm. But Mr. Dombey 

Florence uttered a sudden cry. He did not look at her, but at Edith. 
Edith composed and re-assured her. She uttered no cry of distress. 

No, no. , . tt- i i j 

Mr. Dombey had met with an accident in riding. His horse had 

slipped, and he had been thrown. 

Florence wildly exclaimed that he was* badly hurt ; that he was killed . 
No. Upon his honour Mr. Dombey, though stunned at first, was soon 
recovered, and though certainly hurt was in no kind of danger. If this 
were not the truth, he, the distressed intruder, never could have had the 
courage to present himself before Mrs. Dombey. It was the truth indeed, 

he solemnly assured her. . , 

All this he said as if he were answering Edith, and not Florence, and 
with his eyes and his smile fastened on Edith. 

He then went on to tell her where Mr. Dombey was lying, and to 
request that a carriage might be placed at his disposal to bring him home. 

“ Mama,” faltered Florence, in tears, “ if I might venture to go . 

Mr Carker, having his eyes on Edith when he heard these words, gave 
her a secret look and slightly shook his head. He saw how she battled 
with herself before she answered him with her handsome eyes, but he 
wrested the answer from her — he showed her that he would have it, or 
that he would speak and cut Florence to the heart— and she gave it to 
him. As he had looked at the picture in the morning, so he looked at 
her afterwards, when she turned her eyes away. 

ct I am directed to request,” he said, <c that the new housekeeper 

Mrs. Pipchin, I think, is the name — ” 

Nothing escaped him. He saw, in an instant, that she was another 

slight of Mr. Dombey’s on his wife. , 

« may be informed that Mr. Dombey wishes to have his bed prepared 

in his own apartments down stairs, as he prefers those rooms to any 
other. I shall return to Mr. Dombey almost immediately. That every 
possible attention has been paid to his comfort, and that he is the object 
of every possible solicitude, I need not assure you, Madam. Let me again 
say, there is no cause for the least alarm. Even you may be quite at ease, 
believe me.” 

He bowed himself out, with his extremes! show of deference and con- 
ciliation ; and having returned to Mr. Dombey’s room, and there arranged 
for a carriage being sent after him to the City, mounted his horse again, 
and rode slowly thither. He was very thoughtful as he went along, and 
very thoughtful there, and very thoughtful in the carriage on Ins way back 
to the place where Mr. Dombey had been left. It was only when sitting 
by that gentleman’s couch that he was quite himself again, and conscious 
of his teeth. 
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About the time of twilight, Mr. Dombey, grievously afflicted with aches 
aud pains, was helped into his carriage, and propped with cloaks and 
pillows on one side of it, while his confidential agent bore him company 
upon the other. As he was not to be shaken, they moved at little more 
than a foot pace ; and hence it was quite dark when he was brought home 
Mrs. Ihpchm, bitter and grim, and not oblivious of the Peruvian Mines as 
the establishment m general had good reason to know, received him at 
the door, and freshened the domestics with several little sprinklings of 
wordy vinegar, while they assisted in conveying him to his room. 
Mr. barker remained in attendance until he was safe in bed, and then as 
he declined to receive any female visitor but the excellent Ogress who 
presided over his household, waited on Mrs. Dombey once more, with his 
report on her lord s condition. 

He again found Edith alone with Elorence, and he again addressed the 
whole of his soothing speech to Edith, as if she were a prey to the live- 
liest and most affectionate anxieties. So earnest he was in his respectful 
sympathy, that, on taking leave, he ventured — with one more glance 
towards Florence at the moment— to take her hand, and bending over it 
to touch it with his lips. 3 

Edith did not withdraw the hand, nor did she strike his fail- face with 
it despite the flush upon her cheek, the bright light in her eyes, and 
the dilation of her whole form. But when she was alone in her own 
room, she struck it on the marble chimney-shelf, so that, at one blow, it 
was bruised, and bled ; and held it from her, near the shining fire, as if 
slie could have thrust it in and burned it. 6 

-Far into the night she sat alone, by the sinking blaze, in dark and 
threatening beauty, watching the murky shadows looming on the wall, as 
it her thoughts were tangible, and cast them there. Whatever shapes of 
outiage and affront, and black foreshadowings of things that might 
happen flickered, indistinct and giant-like, before her, one resented figure 
marshalled them against her. And that figure was her husband. 


CHAPTER XLI1I. 

THE WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. 

n,» 1 'w RENCE ’ l0 . n i g ! inCC awakened fro m her dream, mournfully observed 
the estrangement between her father and Edith, and saw it widen more 

dw m F^r! 1 k , neW ,: h f, ther ? T aS greater bitterness between them every 
day. Each day s added knowledge deepened the shade upon her love and 

Sde r the f V 0r T tbat bad Umbered for aVe time and 
““dedeven heavier to bear than it had been before. 

lmiTA bo® 11 bard how hard may none but Florence ever know!— to 
and^fiof i , natura , affectl on of a true and earnest nature turned to agony ; 
the dearest Lra 6 ™™ 6 !^!, subs t ltlded for the tenderest protection and 

she hadfelt i' ^ b ?® n bard to feel her deep heart what 
d felt, and never know the happiness of one touch of response. But 
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XSC S. ao« s .n. -» • ** 

r o,rf s r”»^x& p 2 l™it ss Stoto . <«J 

sgiEssillli 

distantly she kept a P art / r0 “^ a ^cLt^ on Florence, almost as a 

when SSonetho was set in opposition to her father and that 
crime, that she loved one w f . - his so iitarv room as the unna- 
herfather knowing of it, must think of her in Ins solitary of 

Wrnmm 

ST L iSUned U» « P-tion £« J« ^ 

S being nought b, end, . »„« ' rirt talK 
sacrifice she would have tried to make, poor lov g ; g • higher 

her quiet passage might have been beneath t to the F^nce o g 

*T M “w« otKiirrd that was well, 

broken hearts, Heaven Knows • -p, e and Edith now, on these 

rfiL ?“ sAsfs. 0 ^ «Sti" 

-Hvai- — - *• 

Carker, who withdrew near midnight f> « 0 h, he ’s 

a ;^s“^dsi S ’ If 'ever he wants a character don’t let him 
come to me whatever he does, that s all I tell him. 

“ Dear Susan,” urged Florence, don t , „ d the N i ppe r, 
cal vprv W ell to say e dont Miss hloy, returneu i r > 

, Ap r i . << Vviif ra ly beo-ging your pardon we re a coming 

— - “ * 
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right to object to' tLt particular but gh wL mUSt ^ n0t that 1 haVe an y 
and having them put over us and t " W Tt t0 Mrs ' Pi P^inses 

»o ( S a Str “ tJ ^ 

“ “ d 

iVnXt?-^^ 8 L ^y pS^js: 

Susan was unusually emphatic and destitute »f„, , ,• . , 

discourse on this nio-ht which w« «,„ • u /"Punctuation in her 

brought home, becaufe, Lying Teen "sen! dotT D T ey ’ S bei ”S 
to inquire after him, she had been obliged to XwcT bj Florence 
her mortal enemy Mrs Pinchin • wlm lui ”, ddlver her message to 
Dombey, had taken upon hersTlf to tln l, * in to Mr. 

a huffish answer, onLer own M 

construed into presumption on the mri nf+i, /' b , ls ’ ® U8an Nipper 

Peruvian mines and a deed of dill ° ftbat exem P lar J sufferer by the 
was not to be T ^ Myfthat 

she had been in a condition of greatly increased S a ° WaS s P ec ' a ^ But 
ever since the marriao-e • for like mn,t ncrea sed suspicion and distrust, 
form a strong and sincere attachment tn 1S ° Da °f be j 1 ua h'ty of mind, who 
Florence occupied, S^n w a ™ , ea lons “ Station *** 

attached to Edith, who divided her old T ’ d l J ealous J naturally 
Proud and glad as Susan E, trffiy was t W T Came between them' 
be advanced towards her proper nlacc in tT * her y°” ng mistress should 
that she should have he/fXe/s wTfo t ° W and 

protectress, she could not relinquish anv ™4 T f h 1 com P anl °n and 
handsome wife, without a -ra l w nn / p t f he { ° wn dominion to the 

which she did 'not fail* to find^ disinterested^ *in ft? ° f "»'• *» 
perception of the pride and passion ,,f l Justification m her sharp 
background to which “he LdTcll '1 W cbaracter - From the 

marriage, Miss Nipper looked l y TT 80mewhat > «mce the 

with a resolute convL tion that nS loofl ’ “ ^ omestlc affairs in general, 

- h “ “«■ 

then, oid fSt “T h “*V 1 «•» ™ h f« 

asleep through bein ^ tired on f \vIip ^° U our 1 s ^ er than this and fell 
hut you’ve “ b '«1 »«ko » .pcciaeles, 

“is ii r? 1 •'« »»* ™d f= s w» y ,nd rm 

Susan,” tetmed'Srel^g'Sly^SSc^d'oS™ ‘ 

Nipper that she fefi a so bbfog. 5 ^ dl S ° moUified Miss 

Now my dear Miss Floy,” sa id Susan, “let me go down stairs again 
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and see how your pa is, I know you ’re wretched about him, do let me go 
down stairs again and knock at his door my own self. 

“ No,” said Florence, “ go to bed. We shall hear more m the morn- 
ing. I will inquire myself in the morning. Mamma has been down, I dare 
say ; ” Florence blushed, for she had no such hope ; “ or is there now, 

perhaps. Good night 1” . . . , 

Susan was too much softened to express her private opinion on the 
probability of Mrs. Dombey’s being in attendance on her husband ; and 
silently withdrew. Florence left alone, soon hid her head upon her 
hands as she had often done in other days, and did not restrain the tears 
from coursing down her face. The misery of this domestic discord and 
unhappiness ; the withered hope she cherished now, if hope it could 
be called, of ever being taken to her father s heart ; her doubts and fears 
between the two ; the yearning of her innocent breast to both; the heavy 
disappointment and regret of such an end as this, to what had been a 
vision of bright hope and promise to her; all crowded on her mind and 
made her tears flow fast. Her mother and her brother dead, her father 
unmoved towards her, Edith opposed to him and casting him away, but 
loving her, and loved by her, it seemed as if her affection could never 
prosper, rest where it would. That weak thought was soon hushed, but the 
thoughts in which it had arisen were too true and strong to be dismissed 
with°it ; and they made the night desolate. , 

Among such reflections there rose up, as there had risen up all day, 
the image of her father, wounded and in pain, alone in his own room, 
untended by those who should be nearest to him, and passing the tardy 
hours in lonely suffering. A frightened thought which made her start 
and clasp her hands— though it was not a new one m her mind— that he 
might die, and never see her or pronounce her name thnlled her whole 
frame In her agitation she thought, and trembled while she thought, ot 
once more stealing down stairs, and venturing to his door. 

She listened at her own. The house was quiet, and all the lights were 
out It was a long, long time, she thought, since she used to make her 
nightly pilgrimages to his door ! It was a long, long time, she tried to 
think, since she had entered his room at midmght, and he had led her 

back to the stair-foot I ,, 

With the same child’s heart within her, as of old : even with the child s 
sweet timid eyes and clustering hair : Florence, as strange to her father m 
her early maiden bloom, as in her nursery time, crept down the staircase 
listening as she went, and drew near to his room. No one was stirring 
in the house. The door was partly open to admit air ; and all was so stdl 
within, that she could hear the burning of the fire, and count the ticking 
of the clock that stood upon the chimney-piece. 

She looked in. In that room, the housekeeper wrapped m a blanket 
was fast asleep in an easy chair before the fire. The doors between it and 
the next, were partly closed, and a screen was drawn before them ; but there 
was a light there, and it shone upon the cornice of his bed. All was so very 
still that she could hear from his breathing that he was asleep. Ihis 
gave her courage to pass round the screen, and look into his chamber. 

It was as great a start to come upon his sleeping face as if she had not 
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expected to see it. Florence stood arrested on the spot, and if he had 
awakened then, must have remained there. 

There was a cut upon his forehead, and they had been wetting his hair, 
which lay bedabbled and entangled on the pillow. One of his arms 
resting outside the bed, was bandaged up, and he was veiy white. But it 
was not this that after the first quick glance, and first assurance of his 
sleeping quietly held Florence rooted to the ground. It was something 
very different from this, and more than this, that made him look so 
solemn in her eyes. 

She had never seen his face in all her life, but there had been upon it— 
01 she fancied so— some disturbing consciousness of her. She had never 
seen his face in all her life, but hope had sunk within her, and her timid 
gl«n«. had droqprf before its stern, unloving, and repelling harshness. 

Homww' ? ke 1 d 1 u P° n * . n0W ’ s , h ® sa T il ’ for the first t' me > free from the 
cloud that had darkened her childhood. Calm, tranquil night, was reigning 

blessing her ^ ^ g0ne t0 s]ee P> for an ything she saw there, 

1 A Ti &k n unk ? nd fat . her ! . Awake > now > sullen man ! The time is flitting 
rriA 16 ^° Ur 1S comin £ W1 ^h an angry tread. Awake ! 

There was no change upon his face ; and as she watched it, awfullv, its 

w^lTlf 88 reP ° S i e re f aUed tlie faces that were S one - So they looked, so 
worW nf ; i S ° S ie ^i h ' s , we fP ln f ehild, who should say when ! so all the 
woild of love and hatred and indifference around them! When that 
time should come it would not be the heavier to him, for this that she was 
going to do ; and it might fall something lighter upon her. 

snftl 6 V° e A°- Se t0 *k e b / d ’ and drawin S in her breath, bent down, and 
softly kissed him on the face, and laid her own for one brief moment by 

V aUd ^ t m arm ’ Wlth wllidl she dared not touch him, round 
about him on the pillow. 

Awake, doomed man, while she is near ! The time is flitting by • the 
hour is coming with an angry tread ; its foot is in the house. Awake ! 

n her mind, she prayed to God to bless her father, and to soften 
him towards her, if it might be so ; and if not, to forgive him if he 
was wiong, and pardon her the prayer which almost seemed impiety. 
And doing so, and looking back at him with blinded eyes, and stealing 

timidiy away, passed out of his room, and crossed the other, and waf 
gone. 

ma I * lee ,? " ow - He sleep on while he may. But let him 
hourScome ! 8 Whe “ h ° wakes > and find H near Lim "'hen the 

Th ® adaad 8 riev , in f was heart of Florence, as she crept up stairs. 

She u I I h ? d gl0Wn more dlsmal since she came down. The sleep 

£of deS n fl ?l°^ ng -° n> in th n? d6ad 0f ni S ht > had ^0 solemnity to 

ceedW mitL T ° ne ; ? e secrec y and silence of her own pro- 
ceeding made the night secret, silent, and oppressive. She felt unwilling 

r omfwW 6 ;, : ? °i \° h er own chamber; and turning into the drawing 

into the empty streete “ WM Shining tLr0Ughthe blinds, looked out 

The wind was blowing drearily. The lamps looked pale, and shook as 
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if they were cold. There was a distant glimmer of something that was 
not quite darkness, rather than of light, in the sky ; and foreboding night 
was shivering and restless, as the dying are who make a troubled end. 
Florence remembered how, as a watcher, by a sick bed, she had noted this 
bleak time, and felt its influence, as if in some hidden natural antipathy 
to it ; and now it was very, very gloomy. 

Her mamma had not come to her room that night, which was one 
cause of her having sat late out of her bed. In her general uneasiness, 
no less than in her ardent longing to have somebody to speak to, and to 
break this spell of gloom and silence, Florence directed her steps towards 
the chamber where she slept. 

The door was not fastened within, and yielded smoothly to her hesitat- 
ing hand. She was surprised to find a bright light burning ; still more 
surprised, on looking in, to see that her mamma, but partially undressed, 
was sitting near the ashes of the fire, which had crumbled and dropped 
away. Her eyes were intently bent upon the air ; and in their light, 
and in her face, and in her form, and in the grasp with which she held the 
elbows of her chan as if about to start up, Florence saw such fierce 
emotion that it terrified her. 

“ Mamma ! ” she cried, “ what is the matter ! ” 

Edith started ; looking at her with such a strange dread in her face, 
that Florence was more frightened than before. 

“ Mamma ! ” said Florence, hurriedly advancing. “ Dear Mamma ! what 
is the matter ! ” 

<c I have not been well,” said Edith, shaking, and still looking at her in 
the same strange way. “ I have had bad dreams, my love.” 

“ And not yet been to bed, Mamma ? ” 

“No,” she returned. “Half-waking dreams.” 

Her features gradually softened ; and suffering Florence to come close to 
her, within her embrace, she said in a tender manner, “ But what does 
my bird do here ! What does my bird do here ! ” 

“ I have been uneasy, Mamma, in not seeing you to-night, and in not 
knowing how Papa was ; and I ” 

Florence stopped there, and said no more. 

“ Is it late ? ” asked Edith, fondly putting back the curls that mingled 
with her own dark hair, and strayed upon her face. 

“ Very late. Near day.” 

“Near day ! ” she repeated, in surprise. 

“ Dear Mamma, what have you done to your hand P ” said Florence. . 

Edith drew it suddenly away, and, for a moment, looked at her with 
the same strange dread (there was a sort of wild avoidance in it) as 
before; but she presently said, “Nothing, nothing. A blow.” And 
then she said, “ My Florence ! ” And then her bosom heaved, and she 
was weeping passionately. 

“ Mamma ! ” said Florence. “ Oh Mamma, what can I do, what should 
I do, to make us happier ! Is there anything ! ” 

“ Nothing,” she replied. 

“ Are you sure of that ? Can it never be ? If I speak now of what is 
in my thoughts, in spite of what we have agreed,” said Florence, “you 
will not blame me, will you? ” 
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, „" I , t ste r e Pjied, “useless. I have told you, dear, that I 

back.”* 1 bad dreamS ' N ° thmg ““ chan S e them, or prevent their coming 

SSS'£'S d rk, " n “- s “"® “ h ” asitataI *“'• 

“I have dreamed,” saidEditk in a low voice, “of apridethat is all powerless 
for good, all powerful for evil ; of a pride that has been galled and goaded 

a pn^tW has S Heh efU ^ and haS never recoiled exce Pt upon itself,’ 

£ .h‘ has del ^ ased ds owner with the consciousness of deep humi- 

owner bol< % t0 resent it or avoid it, or to sav 

to bette thin°i b h \ a v, ?r v ldC th r’ rigbtl y guided > might have led perhaps 
nVf r, w “ g b t wbcb ’ “'Erected and perverted, like all else belong- 
haS b r n self - contem Pt. “ere hardihood and ruin.” 
werealone ““ Sp ° ke to Florenee hut went on as if she 

“ I have dreamed,” she said, “of such indifference and callousness 
“f 7 this self-contempt; this wretched, inefficient, miserable pride,’ 
that it has gone on with listless steps even to the altar, yielding to the old 
familiar beckoning finger, -oh mother, oh mother !-while itemed it 
and wdling to be hateful to itself for once and for all, ratto than to 
be stung daily m some new form. Mean, poor thing !” 

"“*“»• *»“ « 

a pintTol 1 Said ’ “ tllat in a first late effort to achieve 

a puipose it has been trodden on, and trodden down by a base foot but 

turns and looks upon him. I have dreamed that it is wounded ffimted 
S.t upon by dogs, but that it stands at bay, and will not yield • no that 
,» ouUl b “‘ ,l *‘ il “ "Srf ol ’to h.„ 

Her clenched hand tightened on the trembling arm she had in hers 

slid “ oSl d ° Wn ,^ \ be alarmed and Bering face, Cr own 
to Sri ’• nT S\ M Tf n , Ce , ! Sbe 1 Sald > “ 1 think 1 have been nearly mad 

“Don’t leave huH f b ! ed her P road head u P on her neck, and wept again. 
w , , t lea Y e me ! be near me ! I have no hope but in you ! ” These 

words she said a score of times * se 

andfor her e w?h-L Ca t lmer ’, “ d ,. W “ of ^ for tbe teara * Florence, 
Edith folded £ ? , SUCb untun fy hours. And the day now dawning, 

dith folded her in her arms and laid her down upon her bed and not 
lying down herself, sat by her, and bade her try to sleep ’ ’ 

« rl^Ti Weary> dea rest, and unhappy, and should rest.” 

you ». »^ e ir„p5, ,o -" sh ‘'" “ d h °™«- b "‘ 

“Not when you lie asleep so near me, sweet.” 

gente ey sluX r e w° the n’ *** WOm 0ut > «***% M into a 

°Tt &aum , ber ’ but as her eyes closed on the face beside her it was so 

Effitfi fnt hmk UP ° n , the face down sta irs, that her hand drew closer to 
SiiS S” rf « ■ »«• «>« » ft* «*. it faltered, to, ” £ 

to oliow° ti ,i ! m her sleep, she tried to reconcile the two together and 

waking grief was p a art S ofh°er e d d reS b ° th ’ ** C0Uld "° t d ° and ter 
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Edith sitting by, looked down at the dark eyelashes lying wet on the 
flushed cheeks, and looked with gentleness and pity, 01 s e ne« e 

truth But no sleep hung upon her own eyes. As the day came n 
she still sat watching and waking, with the placid 
times whispered, as she looked at the hushed face, a 

I have no hope but in you ! ” 


CHAPTER XLIY. 


A SEPARATION . 


zr as: ss,# 

JyPP * nhnfpd somewhat of their sparkhng, and suggested 

wh^h was no^their^sual character— ^e^possibflity^ot^their^be^mg^^ome^ 

times shut, there was nKewis be ing cast down, 

wmmrnm 

5fc rJsiWK iissssar 

nothin^ of her vigilance ; and at last discovered, towards evening, that her 
swwn foe Mrs Plpchin, under pretence of having sat up all night was 

dozing in her own room, and that Mr. Dombey was lying on his sofa, 

Un With d a d ‘twitch-not of her head merely, this time, but of her whole 
self— the Nipper went on tiptoe to Mr. Dombey s door, and knocked 
“ Come in ! ” P S aid Mr. Dombey. Susan encouraged herself with a final 

Doibetwho was eyeing the fire, gave an amazed look at his 
visitor, and raised himself a little onhis arm. The Nipper dropped a curts y. 
“What do you want? ” said Mr. Dombey. 

“ If you please, Sir, I wish to speak to you, said Susan. 

Mr. Dombey moved his lips as if he were repeating the words, but he 
seemed so lost in astonishment at the presumption of the young woman 
as to be incapable of giving them utterance. 
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“ I liave been in your service, Sir,” said Susan Nipper, with her usual 
rapidity, “ now twelve year a waiting on Miss Floy my own young lady 
who couldn’t speak plain when I first come here and I was old in this 
house when Mrs. Bichards was new, I may not be Meethosalem but I 
am not a child in arms.” 

Mr. Dombey, raised upon his arm and looking at her, offered no com- 
ment on this preparatory statement of facts. 

“ T ^ r ®, ne T er was a dearer or a blesseder young lady than is my youn* 
lady, Sir, said Susan, “and I ought to know a great deal better than 
some for I have seen her in her grief and I have seen her in her joy 
(there s not been much of it) and I have seen her with her brother and I 
have seen her in her loneliness and some have never seen her, and I sav to 
some and all — I do!” and here the black-eved shook her head, and 
slightly stamped her foot ; “ that she ’s the blessedest and dearest angel is 
Miss Floy that ever drew the breath of life, the more that I was torn to 
pieces Sir the more I ’d say it though I may not be a Fox’s Martyr ” 

Mi*. Dombey turned yet paler than his fall had made him, with indig- 
nation and astonishment ; and kept his eyes upon the speaker as if he 
accused them, and his ears too, of playing him false. 

“ No one could be anything but true and faithful to Miss Floy Sir ” 
pursued Susan, “ and I take no merit for my service of twelve year for 
I love her~-yes I say to some and all I do ! ’’—and here the black- 
eyed shook her head again, and slightly stamped her foot again, and 
checked a sob ; “ but true and faithful service gives me right to speak I 
hope and speak I must and will now, right or wrong.” 

“ What do you mean, woman ! ” said Mr. Dombey, glaring at her. 

How do you dare?” 

“ What I mean, Sir, is to speak respectful and without offence, but 
out and how I dare I know not but I do ! ” said Susan. “ Oh! you 
don t know my young lady Sir you don’t indeed, you ’d never know so 
little of her, if you did. 

Mr. Dombey, in a fury, put his hand out for the bell-rope; but there 
was no bell-rope on that side of the fire, and he could not rise and cross 
to the other without assistance. The quick eye of the Nipper detected 
ns helplessness immediately, and now, as she afterwards observed she 
felt she had got him. 

“ Miss Floy,” said Susan Nipper, “ is the most devoted and most 
patient and most dutiful and beautiful of daughters, there an’t no 
gentleman no Sir though as great and rich as all the greatest and richest 
of England put together, but might be proud of her and would and 
ought. If he knew her value right, he’d rather lose his greatness 
and his fortune piece by piece and beg his way in rags from door to door 
1 say to some and all, he would ! ” cried Susan Nipper, bursting into’ 
tears, than bring the sorrow on her tender heart that I have seen it 
suffer m this house ! ” 

(( ^ Oman, cried Mr. Dombey, “ leave the room.” 

“ ® e ggt n ff your pardon, not even if I am to leave the situation, Sir ” 
replied the stedfast Nipper, “in which I have been so many years and 
seen so much— -although I hope you ’d never have the heart to send me 
irom Miss Floy for such a cause— will I go now till I have said the rest. 
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I may not be a Indian widow Sir and I am not and I would not so 
become but if I once made up my mind to burn myself alive, I ’d do it ! 
And I ’ve made my mind up to go on.” 

Which was rendered no less clear by the expression of Susan Nipper's 
countenance, than by her words. 

“ There an’t a person in your service, Sir,” pursued the black-eyed, “ that 
has always stood more in awe of you than me and you may think how 
true it is when I make so bold as say that I have hundreds and hundreds 
of times thought of speaking to you and never been able to make my 
mind up to it till last night, but last night decided of me.” 

Mr. Dombey, in a paroxysm of rage, made another grasp at the bell-rope 
that was not ‘ there, and, in its absence, pulled his hair rather than 


“I have seen,” said Susan Nipper, “Miss Floy strive and strive when 
nothing but a child so sweet and patient that the best of women might 
have copied from her, I ’ve seen her sitting nights together half the night 
through to help her delicate brother with his learning, I ’ve seen her help- 
ing him and watching him at other times — some well know when — 1 5 ve 
seen her, with no encouragement and no help, grow up to be a lad}, 
thank God ! that is the grace and pride of every company she goes in, and 
I ’ve always seen her cruelly neglected and keenly feeling of it — I say to 
some and all, I have !— and never said one word, but ordering one’s self 
lowly and reverently towards one’s betters, is not to be a worshipper of 
graven images, and I will and must speak!” 

“ Is there anybody there !” cried Mr. Dombey, calling out. “Where 
are the men ! where are the women ! Is there no one there ^ 

“ I left my dear young lady out of bed late last night, said Susan, 
nothing checked, “ and I knew why, for you was ill Sir and she didn’t 
know how ill and that was enough to make her wretched as I saw it did. — 
I may not be a Peacock ; but I have my eyes — and I sat up a little in my 
own room thinking she might be lonesome and might want me, and I 
saw her steal down stairs and come to this door as if it was a guilty 
thing to look at her own Pa, and then steal back again and go into them lonely 
drawing-rooms, a-crying so, that I could hardly bear to hear it. I can not 
bear to hear it,” said Susan Nipper, wiping her black eyes, and fixing them 
undauntedly on Mr. Dombey’s infuriated face. “ It s not the first time I 
have heard it, not by many and many a time you don’t know your own 
daughter Sir, you don’t know what you’re doing, Sir, Isay to some and 
all,” cried Susan Nipper, in a final burst, “ that it s a sinful shame ! 

« Why, hoity toity ! ” cried the voice of Mrs. Pipchin, as the black bom- 
bazeen garments of that fair Peruvian Miner swept into the room. 
“ What ’s this indeed ! ” 

Susan favoured Mrs. Pipchin with a look she had invented expressly 
for her when they first became acquainted, and resigned the reply to 
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“What’s this !” repeated Mr. Dombey, almost foaming. “What s 
this, Madam ? You who are at the head of this household, and bound to 
keep it in order, have reason to inquire. Do you know this woman ? 

“ I know very little good of her, Sir,” croaked Mrs. Pipchin. “ How 
dare you come here, you hussy ? Go along with you ! ” 
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But the inflexible Nipper, merely honouring Mrs. Pipchin with another 
look, remained. 

“ Do you call it managing this establishment. Madam/’ said Mr. 
Dombey, “ to leave a person like this at liberty to come and talk to me ! 
A gentleman — in his own house — in his own room — assailed with the 
impertinencies of women servants ! ” 

“ Well Sir,” returned Mrs. Pipchin, with vengeance in her hard grey 
eye, <e I exceedingly deplore it ; nothing can be more irregular ; nothing 
can be more out of all bounds and reason ; but I regret to say Sir, that 
this young woman is quite beyond control. She has been spoiled by 
Miss Dombey, and is amenable to nobody. You know you ’re not,” said 
Mrs. Pipchin, sharply, and shaking her head at Susan Nipper. ’ “ For 
shame, you hussy ! Go along with you ! ” 

“ you find people in my service who are not to be controlled, Mrs. 
Pipchin,” said Mr. Dombey, turning back towards the fire, “ you know 
what to do with them, I presume. You know what you are here for 9 
Take her away ! ” 

“ Sir, I know what to do,” retorted Mrs. Pipchin, “and of course shall 
do it. Susan Nipper,” snapping her up particularly short, “ a month’s 
warning from this hour.” 

“ Oh indeed ! ” cried Susan, loftily. 

Yes, returned Mrs. Pipchin, “ and don’t smile at me, you minx, or 
I 11 know the reason why ! Go along with you this minute ! ” 

“ I intend to go this minute, you may rely upon it,” said the voluble 
.Nipper. “ I have been in this house waiting on my young lady a dozen 
year and I won t stop in it one hour under notice from a person ownin°* 
to the name of Pipchin trust me, Mrs. P.” 

“ A good riddance of bad rubbish ! ” said that wrathful old lady. “ Get 
along with you, or I ’ll have you carried out ! ” 

“ My comfort is,” said Susan, looking back at Mr. Dombey, “ that I 
have told a piece of truth this day which ought to have been told long 
before and can’t be told too often or too plain and that no amount of 
Pipchmses — I hope the number of ’em mayn’t be great” (here Mrs. 
Pipchin uttered a very sharp “ Go along with you ! ” and Miss Nipper 
repeated the look) “ can unsay what I have said, though they gave a 
whole year full of warnings beginning at ten o’clock in the forenoon and 
never leaving off till twelve at night and died of the exhaustion which 
would be a Jubilee ! ” 

With these words, Miss Nipper preceded her foe out of the room ; and 
walking up stairs to her own apartment in great state, to the choaking 
exasperation of the ireful Pipchin, sat down among her boxes and began 
to cry. ° 

From this soft mood she was soon aroused, with a very wholesome and 
refreshing effect, by the voice of Mrs. Pipchin outside the door. 

Does that bold-faced slut,” said the fell Pipchin, <c intend to take her 
warning, or does she not ? ” 

Miss Nipper replied from within that the person described did not in- 
habit that part of the house, but that her name was Pipchin, and she was 
to be found in the housekeeper’s room. 

“ You saucy baggage ! ’’retorted Mrs. Pipchin, rattling at the handle of 
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the door. “ Go along with you this minute. Pack up your things 
directly ! How dare you talk in this way to a gentlewoman who has seen 
better days ? ” 

To which Miss Nipper rejoined from her castle, that she pitied the better 
days that had seen Mrs. Pipchin ; and that for her part she considered 
the worst days in the year to be about that lady’s mark, except that they 
were much too good for her. ^ 

“ But you needn’t trouble yourself to make a noise at my door, said 
Susan Nipper, “ nor to contaminate the key-hole with your eye, I ’m pack- 
ing up and going you may take your affidavit.” 

The Dowager expressed her lively satisfaction at this intelligence, and 
with some general opinions upon young hussies as a race, and especially 
upon their demerits after being spoiled by Miss Dombey, withdrew to pre- 
pare the Nipper’s wages. Susan then bestirred herself to get her trunks 
in order, that she might take an immediate and dignified departure; sobbing 
heartily all the time, as she thought of Florence. 

The object of her regret was not long in coming to her, for the news soon 
spread over the house that Susan Nipper had had a disturbance with Mrs. 
Pipchin, and that they had both appealed to Mr. Dombey, and that there 
had been an unprecedented piece of work in Mr. Dombey *s room, and that 
Susan was going. The latter part of this confused rumour, Florence found 
to be so correct, that Susan had locked the last trunk and was sitting upon 
it with her bonnet on, when she came into her room. 

“ Susan 1” cried Florence. “ Going to leave me ! You!” 

“Oh for goodness gracious sake, Miss Floy,” said Susan, sobbing, “don’t 
speak a word to me or I shall demean myself before them Pi-i-ipchinses, 
and I wouldn’t have ’em see me cry Miss Floy for worlds ! ” 

“ Susan 1” said Florence. “ My dear girl, my old friend ! What shall 
I do without you ! Can you bear to go away so ?” 

“ No-n-o-o my darling dear Miss Floy, I can’t indeed,” sobbed 
Susan. “ But it can’t be helped, I ’ve done my duty Miss, I have indeed. 
It ’s no fault of mine. I am quite resi-igned. I couldn’t stay my month 
or I could never leave you then my darling and I must at last as well as at 
first, don’t speak to me Miss Floy, for though I ’m pretty firm I m not a 
marble doorpost, my own dear.” 

“What is it! Why is it?” said Florence. “Won’t you tell me? 
For Susan was shaking her head. 

“ No-n-no, my darling,” returned Susan. “ Don’t ask me, for 1 
mustn’t, and whatever you do don’t put in a word for me to stop, for it 
couldn’t be and you ’d only wrong yourself, and so God bless you my 
own precious and forgive me any harm I have done, or any temper I have 
showed in all these many years !” 

With which entreaty, very heartily delivered, Susan hugged her mistress 
in her arms. 

“ My darling there ’s a many that may come to serve you and be glad to 
serve you and who’ll serve you well and true,” said Susan, “but there 
can’t be one who ’ll serve you so affectionate as me or love you half as 
dearly, that ’s my comfort. Go-ood-bye, sweet Miss Floy ! ” 

“ Where will you go, Susan ? ” asked her weeping mistress. # 

“ I ’ve got a brother down in the country Miss — a farmer in Essex, 
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said the heart-broken Nipper, “that keeps ever so many co-o-ows and 
pi-ig and I shall go down there by the coach and sto-op with him, and 
don’t mind me, for I ’ve got money in the Savings’ Banks my dear’ and 
needn’t take another service just yet, which I couldn’t, couldn’t, couldn’t 
do, my heart’s own mistress ! ” Susan finished with a burst of sorrow, 
which was opportunely broken by the voice of Mrs. Pipcliin talking down 
stairs ; on hearing which, she dried her red and swollen eyes, and made a 
melancholy feint of calling jauntily to Mr. Towlinson to fetch a cab and 
carry down her boxes. 

Florence, pale and hurried and distressed, but withheld from useless 
interference even here, by her dread of causing any new division between her 
lather and his wife (whose stern, indignant face had been a warning to her 
a few moments since), and by her apprehension of being in some way 
unconsciously connected already with the dismissal of her old servant and 
friend, followed, weeping, down stairs to Edith’s dressing-room, whither 
Susan betook herself to make her parting curtsey. 

Now, here s the cab, and here ’s the boxes, get along with you, do ! ” 
said Mrs. Pipchin, presenting herself at the same moment. “ I be«- your 
pardon, Ma am, but Mr. Dombey’s orders are imperative.’* 

Edith, sitting under the hands of her maid — she was going out to 
dinner— preserved her haughty face, and took not the least notice. 

“There’s your money,” said Mrs. Pipchin, who, in pursuance of her 
system, and in recollection of the Mines, was accustomed to rout the servants 
about, as she had routed her young Brighton boarders ; to the everlasting 
acidulation of Master Bitherstone, “ and the sooner this house sees voiu 
back the better.” J 

Susan had no spirits even for the look that belonged to Mrs. Pipchin 
by right ; so she dropped her curtsey to Mrs. Dombey (who inclined her 
head without one word, and whose eye avoided every one but Florence), 
and gave one last parting hug to her young Mistress, and received her 
parting embrace in return. Poor Susan’s face at this crisis, in the inten- 
sity of her feelings and the determined suffocation of her sobs, lest one 
should become audible and be a triumph to Mrs. Pipchin, presented a series 
ol the most extraordinary physiognomical phenomena ever witnessed. 

“ I beg your pardon Miss, I ’m sure,” said Towlinson, outside the door 
with the boxes, addressing Florence, “ but Mr. Toots is in the dinino*. 
room, and ? sends his compliments, and begs to know how Diogenes and 
master is. 

Qwck as thought, Florence glided out and hastened down stairs, 
where Mr. Toots, in the most splendid vestments, was breathing very hard 
with doubt and agitation on the subject of her coming. 

“Oh, How de do, Miss Dombey,” said Mr. Toots, “ God bless my soul ! ” 

This last ejaculation was occasioned by Mr. Toots’s deep concern at the 
distress he saw in Florence’s face ; which caused him to stop short in a 
fit of chuckles, and become an image of despair. 

c Dear Mr. Toots,” said Florence, “ you are so friendly to me, and so 
honest, that I am sure I may ask a favour of you.” 

“ Miss Dombey,’’ returned Mr. Toots, “ if you ’ll only name one, 
you 11— you 11 give me an appetite. To which,” said Mr. Toots, with 
some sentiment, « I have long been a slranger.” 
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“ Susan, who is an old friend of mine, the oldest friend I have,” said 
Florence, “ is about to leave here suddenly, and quite alone, poor girl. 
She is going home, a little way into the , country. Might I ask you to 
take care of her until she is in the coach ? 

“ Miss Dombey,” returned Mr. Toots, “ you really do me an honour 
and a kindness. This proof of your confidence, after the manner m which 

I was Beast enough to conduct myself at Brighton—” 

“Yes” said Florence, hurriedly — “no— don t tlunk of that, then 
would you have the kindness to — to go ? and to be ready to meet her 
when she comes out ? Thank you a thousand times ! You ease my mm 
so much. She doesn’t seem so desolate. You cannot think how grateful i 
feel to you, or what a good friend I am sure you are! And Florence 
in her earnestness thanked him again and again ; and Mr. Toots, m Jus 
earnestness, hurried away— but backwards, that he might lose no glimpse 

° f Florence had not the courage to go out, when she saw poor Susan in the- 
hall with Mrs. Pipchin driving her forth, and Diogenes jumping about 
her,’ and terrifying Mrs. Pipchin to the last degree by making snaps at her 
bombazeen skirts, and howling with anguish at the sound of her voice . 
for the good duenna was the dearest and most cherished aversion of his 
breast. But she saw Susan shake hands with the servants all round, and 
turn once to look at her old home; and she saw Diogenes bound out after 
the cab, and want to follow it, and testify an impossibility of conviction 
that he had no longer any property m the fare ; and the door was. shut, 
and the hurry over, and her tears flowed fast for the loss of an old friend, 
whom no one could replace. No one. No one. . 

Mr Toots, like the leal and trusty soul he was, stopped the cabriolet 
in a twinkling, and told Susan Nipper of his commission, at which she 

cried more than before. . 

- Upon my soul and body ! ” said Mr. Toots, taking his seat beside her, 

“ I feel for you. Upon my word and honour I think you can hardly 
know your own feelings better than I imagine them. I can conceive 
nothing more dreadful than to have to leave Miss Dombey. 

Susan abandoned herself to her grief now, and it really was touching to 

see her. 

“ I say,” said Mr. Toots, “ now, don’t ! at least I mean now do, you 
know ! ” 

“ Do what, Mr. Toots ? ” cried Susan. 

“ Why, come home to my place, and have some dinner before you 
start,” said Mr. Toots. “ My cook’s a most respectable woman— one of 
the most motherly people I ever saw — and she 11 be delighted to make 
vou comfortable. Her son,” said Mr. Toots, as an additional recommen- 
dation, “ was educated in the Blue-coat School, and blown upm a powder 

““Susan accepting this kind offer, Mr. Toots conducted her to his dwell- 
ing, where they were received by the Matron in question who fully justi- 
tied his character of her, and by the Chicken who at first supposed, on 
seeing a lady in the vehicle, that Mr. Dombey had been doubled up, 
agreeably to his old recommendation, and Miss Dombey abducted, lhis 
gentleman awakened in Miss Nipper some considerable astonishment ; tor. 
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having been defeated by the Larkey Boy, his visage was in a state of such 
great dilapidation, as to be hardly presentable in society with comfort to 
the beholders. The Chicken himself attributed this punishment to his 
having had the misfortune to get into Chancery early in the proceedings 
when he was severely fibbed by the Larkey one, and heavily grassed. But 
it appeared from the published records of that great contest that the Larkey 
Boy had had it all his own way from the beginning, and that the Chicken 
had been tapped, and bunged, and had received pepper, and had been made 
groggy, and had come up piping, and had endured a complication of 
similar strange inconveniences, until he had been gone into and finished. 

After a good repast, and much hospitality, Susan set out for the coach- 
office in another cabriolet, with Mr. Toots inside, as before, and the 
Chicken on the box, who, whatever distinction he conferred on the little 
party by the moral weight and heroism of his character, was scarcely 
ornamental to it, physically speaking, on account of his plasters : which 
were numerous. But the Chicken had registered a vow, in secret, that he 
would never leave Mr. Toots (who was secretly pining to get rid of him) 
or any less consideration than the goodwill and fixtures of a public- 
house ; and being ambitious to go into that line, and drink himself to 
death as soon as possible, he felt it his clue to make his company unac- 
ceptable. 

. The night-coach by which Susan was to go, was on the point of depar- 
.iT r j ■°^ S put h er inside, lingered by the window, irresolutely, 

until the driver 'was about to mount; when, standing on the step, and put- 
ting in a face that by the light of the lamp was anxious and confused, he 
said abruptly : 

“ I say, Susan ! Miss Dombey, you know ” 

“ Yes, Sir.” - 


“ Do you think she could — you know — eh ? ” 

CJ I beg your pardon, Mr. Toots,” said Susan, “ but I don’t hear you ” 
Do you think she could be brought, you know— not exactly at once, 
but in time— m a long time — to— to love me, you know ! There ! ” said 
poor Mr. Toots. 

Oh, dear no ! returned Susan, shaking her head. “ I should say, 
never. Ne — ver ! ” J * 

T , , ee * sa i4 Mr. Toots. “ It ’s of no consequence. Good night. 

It s ot no consequence, thank’ ee ! ” 


CHAPTER XLY. 

THE TRUSTY AGENT. 

Edith went out alone that day, and returned home early. It was 
but a few minutes after ten o’clock, when her carriage rolled along; the 
street in which she lived. 

There was the same enforced composure on her face, that there had 
been when she was dressing ; and the wreath upon her head encircled the 
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same cold and steady brow. But it would have been better to have seen 
its leaves and flowers reft into fragments by her passionate hand, or 
rendered shapeless by the fitful searches of a throbbing and bewildered 
brain for any resting place, than adorning such tranquillity. So obdurate, 
so unapproachable, so unrelenting, one would have thought that nothing 
could soften such a woman’s nature, and that everything in life had 

hardened it. . 

Arrived at her own door, she was alighting, when some one coming 
quietly from the hall, and standing bareheaded, offered her his arm. The 
servant being thrust aside, she had no choice but to touch it; and she then 
knew whose arm it was. 

“ How is your patient, Sir ? ” she said, with a curled lip. 

« He is better,” returned Carker. “ He is doing very well. I have left 

him for the night.” . , „ A 

She bent her head, and was passing up the staucase, when he lollowed 

and said, speaking at the bottom : 

“ Madam ! May I beg the favour of a minute’s audience ? 

She stopped and turned her eyes back. “ It is an unseasonable time, 
Sir, and I am fatigued. Is your business urgent P ” 

<£ It is very urgent,” returned Carker. (< As I am so fortunate as to 
have met you, let me press my petition.” 

She looked down for a moment at his glistening mouth; and he looked 
up at heT, standing above him in her stately dress, and thought, again, 
how beautiful she was. 

“ Where is Miss Dombey ? ” she asked the servant, aloud. 

“ In the morning room, Ma’am.” 

« Shew the way there ! ” Turning her eyes again on the attentive gentle- 
man at the bottom of the stairs, and informing him, with a slight motion 
of her head, that he was at liberty to follow, she passed on. 

e< I beg your pardon ! Madam ! Mrs. Dombey ! ” cried the soft and 
nimble Carker, at her side in a moment. “ May I be permitted to intreat 
that Miss Dombey is not present P ” . 

She confronted him, with a quick look, but with the same self-possession 

and steadiness. . t . 

“ I would spare Miss Dombey,” said Carker in a low voice, cc the 
knowledge of what I have to say. At least, Madam, I would leave it to 
you to decide whether she shall know of it or not. I owe that to you. 
It is my bounden duty to you. After our former interview, it would be 
monstrous in me if I did otherwise.” 

She slowly withdrew her eyes from his face, and turning to the servant, 
said “ Some other room.” He led the way to a drawing-room, which he 
speedily lighted up and then left them. While he remained, not a word 
was spoken. Edith enthroned herself upon a couch by the fire ; and Mi . 
Carker, with his hat in his hand and his eyes bent upon the carpet, stood 
before her, at some little distance. 

“ Before I hear you, Sir,” said Edith, when the door was closed, I 

wish you to hear me.” . 

“ To be addressed by Mrs. Dombey,” he returned, “ even in accents ol 
unmerited reproach, is an honour I so greatly esteem, that, although 1 
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were not lier servant in all things, I should defer to such a wish most 
readily.” 5 

“ If you are charged by the man whom you have just now left. Sir • ” Mi* 
Carker raised his eyes, as if he were going to counterfeit surprise, but she 
met them, and stopped him, if such were his intention; “ with any message 
to me, do not attempt to deliver it, for I will not receive it. I need scarcely 

tiiM '” U ” y ° U 316 C ° me 0n SUCh an errand> 1 have ex P e cted you some 

“ It is my misfortune,” he replied, “ to be here, wholly against my will 
for such a purpose. Allow me to say that I am here for two purposes’ 
lhat is one. r 1 

“ £hat one, Sir,” she returned, “ is ended. “ Or, if you return to it ” 

Can Mrs. Dombey believe,” said Carker, coming nearer, “that 1 
would return to it in the face of her prohibition ? Is it possible that Mrs 
Dombey, having no regard to my unfortunate position, is so determined to 
consider me inseparable from my instructor as to do me great and wilful 
injustice ? 55 D 

. " re turned Edith, bending her dark gaze full upon him, and speak- 

ing with a rising passion that inflated her proud nostril and her swelling 
neck, and stirred the delicate white down upon a robe she wore, throwm 
loosely over shoulders that could bear its snowy neighbourhood. “ Whv 
P resent y° lirself to me > as y°u have done, and speak to me of love 

j my husl ? and > and pretend to think that I am happily married 

and that I honour him? How dare you venture so to affront me, when 
y ° j . n0W rT 7 do ncd know better, Sir : I have seen it in your every glance 
and heard it m your every word— that in place of affection between us 
there is aversion and contempt, and that I despise him hardly less than I 
despise myself for being his ! Injustice ! If I had done justice to the 
torment you have made me feel, and to my sense of the insult you have put 
upon me, I should have slain you ! ” ^ 

She had asked him why he did this. Had she not been blinded by her 
pride and wrath, and self-humiliation, — which she was, fiercely as she bent 
her gaze upon him, — she would have seen the answer in his face. To brino* 
her to this declaration. ° 

She saw it not, and cared not whether it was there or no. She saw 
only the indignities and struggles she had undergone, and had to undergo 
and was writhing under then. As she sat looking fixedly at them, rather 
han at him, she plucked the feathers from a pinion of some rare and 
beautiful bird, which hung from her wrist by a golden thread, to serve her 
as a fan, and rained them on the ground. 

He did not shrink beneath her gaze, but stood, until such outward signs 
ot , , r an S er a s had escaped her controul subsided, with the air of a man 
wiiofiad his sufficient reply in reserve and would presently deliver it. And 
he “® ®P ok f,* looking straight into her kindling eyes. 

Madam, he said, “ I know, and knew before to-day, that I have 
ound no favour with you ; and I knew why. Yes. I knew why You 

S^jncc S ° ” Pen ' y t0 me; 1 am 80 reIieved b y the possession of your 

“ Confidence ! ” she repeated, with disdain. 
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He passed it over. 

<« that I will make no pretence of concealment. I did see from the 

first, that there was no affection on your part, for Mr. Dombey — how 
could it possibly exist between such different subjects ! And I have seen, 
since, that stronger feelings than indifference have been engendered in 
your breast — how could that possibly be otherwise, either, circumstanced 
as you have been. But was it for me to presume to avow this knowledge 

to you in so many words?” _ .. „ , 

“ Was it for you, Sir,” she replied, “ to feign that other belief, and 

audaciously to thrust it on me day by day ? ” _ _ _ 

“ Madam, it was,” he eagerly retorted. “ If I had done less, if I had 
done anything but that, I should not be speaking to you thus ; and I 
foresaw— who could better foresee, for who has had greater experience of 
Mr. Dombey than myself? — that unless your character should prove to 
be as yielding and obedient as that of his first submissive lady, which I 
did not believe ” 

A haughty smile gave him reason to observe that he might repeat this. 

“ I say, which I did not believe, — the time was likely to come, when such 
an understanding as we have now arrived at, would be serviceable . 9 

“ Serviceable to whom, Sir ?” she demanded, scornfully. 

“To you. I will not add to myself, as warning me to refrain even from that 
limited commendation of Mr. Dombey, in which I can honestly indulge, in 
order that I may not have the misfortune of saying anything distasteful 
to one whose aversion and contempt” with great expression “are so 
keen ” 

“It is honest in you. Sir,” said Edith, “to confess to your 'limited 
commendation,’ and to speak in that tone of disparagement, even of him : 
being his chief counsellor and flatterer ! ” 

“ Counsellor— yes,” said Carker. “ Flatterer— no. A little reservation 
I fear I must confess to. But our interest and convenience commonly oblige 
many of us to make professions that we cannot feel. "W e have partnerships 
of interest and convenience, friendships of interest and convenience, deal- 
ings of interest and convenience, marriages of interest and convenience, 
every day.” 

She bit her blood-red lip; but without wavering in the- dark, stern watch 
she kept upon him. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Carker, sitting down in a chair that was near her, 
with an air of the most profound and most considerate respect, “ why 
, should I hesitate now, being altogether devoted to your service, to speak 
plainly ! It was natural that a lady, endowed as you are, should think it 
feasible to change her husband’s character in some respects, and mould him 
to a better form.” 

“ It was not natural to me , Sir,” she rejoined. “ I had never any ex- 
pectation or intention of that kind.” 

The proud undaunted face showed him it was resolute to wear no mask 
he offered, but was set upon a reckless disclosure of itself, indifferent to 
any aspect in which it might present itself to such as he. 

“ At least it was natural,” he resumed, “ that you should deem it quite 
possible to five with Mr. Dombey as his wife, at once without submitting 
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to him, and without coming into such violent collision with him. But 
Madam, you did not know Mr. Dombey (as you have since ascertained), 
when you thought that. You did not know how exacting and how proud 
he is, or how he is, if I may say so, the slave of his own greatness, and 
goes yoked to his own triumphal car like a beast of burden, with no 
idea on earth but that it is behind him and is to be drawn on over 
everything and through everything.” 

His teeth gleamed through his malicious relish of this conceit, as he 
went on talking : * 

“ m ‘ dombey is really capable of no more true consideration for you. 
Madam, than for me. The comparison is an extreme one : I intend it 
to be so ; but quite just. Mr. Dombey, in the plenitude of his power, asked 
me— I had it from his own lips yesterday morning— to be his go-between 
to you, because he knows I am not agreeable to you, and because 
he intends that I shall be a punishment for your contumacy; and be- 
sides that, because he really does consider, that I, his paid servant, am 
an ambassador whom it is derogatory to the dignity— not of the lady to 
whom I have the happiness of speaking; she has no existence in his 
mind— but of his wife, a part of himself, to receive. You may ima- 
gme how regardless of me, how obtuse to the possibility of my havino- 
any individual sentiment or opinion he is, when he tells me, openly that I 
am so employed. You know how perfectly indifferent to your feelings he 
is, when he threatens you with such a messenger. As you, of course, have 
not forgotten that he did. 

She watched him still attentively. But he watched her too ; and he saw 
that this indication of a knowledge on his part, of something that had 
passed between herself and her husband, rankled and smarted in her 
haughty breast, like a poisoned arrow. 

m ' r» d ° i? 0t ™ ca i aU to widen tlie breach between yourself and 
Mr. Dombey Madam — Heaven forbid ! what would it profit me — but 
as an example of the hopelessness of impressing Mr. Dombey with a 
sense that anybody is to be considered when he is in question. We who 
are about him, have, in our various positions, done our part, I dare say, 
to confirm him m his way of thinking; but if we had not done so, others 
would— or they would not have been about him ; and it has always been, 
from the beginning, the very staple of his life. Mr. Dombey has had to 
deal, in short, wl th none but submissive and dependent persons, who have 
bowed the knee, and bent the neck, before him. He has never known what 
it is to have angry pride and strong resentment opposed to him.” 

But he will know it now ! ” she seemed to say ; though her lips did 
not part, nor her eyes falter. He saw the soft down tremble once again, 
and he saw her lay the plumage of the beautiful bird against her bosom for 

gaftered himself 6 Unf ° lded 0ne more rin S of tlie coil into which he had 

“Mr. Dombey, though a most honourable gentleman,” he said, “is so 
prone to pervert even facts to his own view, when he is at all opposed, in 

thau e S Ce i? f he wa [P “bis mind, that he-^an I give a better instance 
!w f -—be sincerely believes (you will excuse the folly of what I am 
to say ; it not being mine) that his severe expression of opinion to 
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his present wife, on a certain special occasion she may remember, before the 
lamented death of Mrs. Skewton, produced a withering effect, and for the 
moment quite subdued her ! ” 

Edith laughed. How harshly and unmusically need not be described. 
It is enough that he was glad to hear her. 

“ Madam,” he resumed, “ I have done with this. Your own opinions 
are so strong, and, I am persuaded, so unalterable,” he repeated those 
words slowly and with great emphasis, “ that I am almost afraid to incur 
your displeasure anew, when I say that in spite of these defects and 
my full knowledge of them, I have become habituated to Mr. Dombey, and 
esteem him. But when I say so, it is not, believe me, for the mere sake of 
vaunting a feeling that is so utterly at variance with your own, and for 
which you can have no sympathy” — oh how distinct and plain, and 
emphasized this was ! “ but to give you an assurance of the zeal with 
which, in this unhappy matter, I am yours, and the indignation with 
which I regard the part I am required to fill.” 

She sat as if she were afraid to take her eyes from his face. 

And now to unwind the last ring of the coil ! 

“ It is growing late,” said Carker, after a pause, “ and you are, as you 
said, fatigued. But the second object of this interview, I must not forget. 
I must recommend you, I must entreat you in the most earnest manner, 
for sufficient reasons that I have, to be cautious in your demonstrations 
of regard for Miss Dombey.” 

“ Cautious ! What do you mean ? ” 

“ To be careful how you exhibit too much affection for that young lady.” 

ct Too much affection, Sir ! ” said Edith, knitting her broad brow and 
rising. “ Who judges my affection, or measures it out. You ? ” 

“ It is not I who do so.” He was, or feigned to be, perplexed. 

“ Who then ? ” 

“ Can you not guess who then ? ” 

“ I do not choose to guess,” she answered. 

“ Madam,” he said after a little hesitation ; meantime they had been, 
and still were, regarding each other as before ; “ I am in a difficulty 
here. You have told me you will receive no message, and you have 
forbidden me to return to that subject; but the two subjects are so 
closely entwined, I find, that unless you will accept this vague caution from 
one who has now the honour to possess your confidence, though the way 
to it has been through your displeasure, I must violate the injunction you 
have laid upon me.” _ # > 

“ You know that you are free to do so, Sir,” said Edith. cc Do it.” 

So pale, so trembling, so impassioned ! He had not miscalculated the 
effect, then! 

“His instructions were,” he said, in a low voice, “that I should 
inform you that your demeanour towards Miss Dombey is not agree- 
able to him. That it suggests comparisons to him which are not favour- 
able to himself. That he desires it may be wholly changed ; and that 
if you are in earnest, he is confident it will be ; for your continued 
show of affection will not benefit its object.” 

“ That is a threat,” she said. 
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“ That is a threat/ 5 he answered in his voiceless manner of assent : 
adding aloud, “ but not directed against you.” 

Proud, erect, and dignified, as she stood confronting him; and looking 
through him, as she did, with her full bright flashing eye ; and smiling as 
she was, with scorn and bitterness ; she sunk as if the ground had dropped 
beneath her, and in an instant would have fallen on the floor, but that he 
caught her in his arms. As instantaneously she threw him off, the moment 
that he touched her, and, drawing back, confronted him again, immoveable, 
with her hand stretched out. 

“ Please to leave me. Say no more to-night. 55 

“ I feel the urgency of this,” said Mr. Carker, « because it is impossible 
to say what unforeseen consequences might arise, or how soon, from your 
being unacquainted with his state of mind. I understand Miss Dombey is 
concerned, now, at the dismissal of her old servant, which is likely to have 
con a minor consequence in itself. You don’t blame me for reouestin 0 * 
that Miss Dombey might not be present. May I hope so? 55 

“ I do not. Please to leave me, Sir. 55 

“I knew that your regard for the young lady, which is very sincere and 
stiong, 1 am well persuaded, would render it a great unhappiness to you, 
ever to be a prey to the reflection that you had injured her position and 
ruined her future hopes,” said Carker, hurriedly, but eagerly. 

“ No more to-night. Leave me, if you please.” ° 

“ I shall be here constantly in my attendance upon him, and in the trans- 
action of business matters. Lou will allow me to see you again and 
to consult what should be done, and learn your wishes ? 55 

She motioned him towards the door. 

i ^ c ^ I } no ^ even decide whether to tell him I have spoken to you yet • or 
to lead him to suppose that I have deferred doing so, for want of oppor- 
tunity, or for any other reason. It will be necessary that you should 
enable me to consult with you very soon. 55 

u At any time but now, 55 she answered. 

" You will understand, when I wish to see you, that Miss Dombey is not 
to be present ; and that I seek an interview as one who has the happiness 
to possess your confidence, and who comes to render you every assistance 
in his power, and, perhaps, on many occasions, to ward off evil from her ? ” 

Looking at him still with the same apparent dread of releasing him for 
a moment from the influence of her steady gaze, whatever that might be, 
she answered, “ Yes ! and once more bade him go. 

He bowed, as if in compliance ; but turning back, when he had nearly 
reached the door, said : J 

“ I am forgiven, and have explained my fault. May I— for Miss Dom- 
bey s sake, and for my own— take your hand before I go ? ” 

She gave him the gloved hand she had maimed last night. He took it 
in one of his, and kissed it, and withdrew. And when he had closed the 

his°brcast' aVed ^ ^ With wMch he had taken her ’ s > and tlirust it in 
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FENDERS, STOVES, & FIRE IRONS. 


The LARGEST ASSORTMENT of STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, and FENDERS, 
as General Ironmongery in the world, is now on Sale at 


aa well 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S (late Rippon and Burton's), 

EXTENSIVE WAREHOUSES. 

Bright Steel Fenders, to 4 feet, from 30s. each ; ditto ditto, with Or-molu ornaments, from 60s. ; rich 
bronzed scroU ditto, with Steel Bar, 10s. 6d. ; Iron Fenders, 3 feet, 4s. 6rf. ; 4 feet, 6s. ; ditto bronzed, 
and fitted with Standards, 3 feet, 9s. ; 4 feet, 11s. ; Wrought Iron Kitchen Fenders, 3 feet, 4s. 6d. ; 
4 feet, 6s. ; Bright Register Stoves, with Bronzed Ornaments, and Two Sets of Bars, from 80s. ; ditto 
ditto, with Or-molu Ornaments, from ^6 6s.; Black Dining-room Register Stoves, 2 feet, 18s. ; 3 feet, 
27s.; Bedroom Register Stoves, 2 feet, 16s. ; 3 feet, 24s. The New Economical Thermio Stove, with 
lender and Radiating Hearthplate J Fire Irons for Chambers, Is. 9d. per set ; handsome ditto, with 
tut Heads, 6s. 6rf. ; newest pattern, with elegant Bronzed Heads, 11s. A variety of Fire Irons, with 
Or-molu and richly Cut Heads, at proportionate prices. Any article in the Furnishing Ironmongery, 
oU per cent, under any other house. 6 J 

(pI h po“) n frce retarned ^ 6Very artiCle n °‘ appr0Ted of - Detai,cd Catalogues, with Engravings, sent 


Novelty in FRENCH CORNICES from Us. 

A most varied and beautiful assortment of these elegant 

PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 

of British manufacture, from 11s. and upwards, complete for 
any ordinary window (if inlaid with velvet of any colour about 15s. each extra), is now on SALE at 

WILLIAM S, BURTON'S (late Rippon <& Burton's), 

39, OXFORD STREET, Corner of Newman Street. 

Detailed Catalogues, with Engravings, as well as of every Ironmongery Article, sent (per post) free. 

is B Y RT .? N ’ S R , Ip PON and BURTON’S) Stock of general Furnishing Ironmongery 

and extent. nurehSe™ n r h - e T'lY an< !, aS n .° >»P»ge can be employed to give a correct idea of its variety 
ana extent, purchasers are invited to call and inspect it. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The astonishing number of new publications 
Is a matter which merits a few observations. 

Ev’ry year, ev’ry month, ev’ry week, more or less, 

Is distinguished by divers new works from the Press. 

Some aim at amusement, and some at instruction, 

And there ’s something worth reading in ev’ry production ; 
This remark (be it stated) applies to the one 
Just i( printed and published' 1 by Moses and Son. 

Now cheap publications are certainly many, 

Yet Moses and Son’s is the cheapest of any ; 

Their book, if you ask for, you’ll have in a trice. 

Both free of the postage, and free of the price. 

And what of its contents % Nay, don’t be afraid, 

It treats upon Moses aud Son and their trade. 

It tells you what change has of late come to pass 
In different matters concerning the glass ; 

It tells you of Autumn and Winter attire, 

So stylish that persons are forced to admire ; 

It tells you that Moses and Son have design'd 
New Over-coats quite of a different kind. 

It tells you what savings you’ll make if you buy 
From this elegant Autumn aud Winter supply. 

And besides doing this, it has much to amuse, 

And much to instruct you, where’er you peruse. 

Then make application without hesitation 
To Moses and Son for this w New Publication.” 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Ready Made. 


£ 8 . 


Beaver Taglionis .... from „ * 
„ Chesterfields and Codnngtons, and! 

every description of Over-coat, >1 5 
handsomely trimmed . . . J 

The Pacha Coat . . • • • ..18 

The Bulwer, especially adapted for snowi x 0 

and wet weather * 

The Piemier .... 

Boys’ Winter Coats, in every style 
Men’s Winter Trowsers, lined . 

,, Doeskin .... 

,, Dress Coats . . 

„ Frock Coats .... 

Double Breasted Winter Vests 
Roll Collar ditto ditto . 

Boys’ Hussar and Tunic Suits . 


0 15 
0 6 


0 4 
0 12 

1 0 
1 4 
0 2 
0 1 
0 16 


IVEa.de to Measure. 


8. d. 

6 0 


Winter Coats, in every style and shape, ] j 
handsomely trimmed . . from f 

Milled Cloth Over-coats, Velvet Collar and) „ 

Cuffs ) 2 4 0 

„ Tweed Wrappers . . . . . 0 13 0 

„ ,, Trowsers 090 

Winter Trowsers, in all the New Patterns . 0 18 0 

„ Doeskin Trowsers . . . .12 0 

,, Best or Dress . . . . . 1 6 0 

,, Dress Coats 1 12 0 

„ ,, „ best quality made . . 2 15 0 

„ Frock Coat . . . . .1160 

,, „ „ best quality made . . 3 

Cashmere Vests 0 

Satins. Plain or Fancy 0 

Boys’ Hussar and Tunic Suits . .1 

Ditto Great Coats 0 


Mourning: to any extent can be bad at Five Minutes* notice 


8 6 
12 0 


16 0 


Gratis and Post-free !— The new Book, entitled “ The Dressing-room Companion,” descriptive of the 
Houses, and interspersed with Poetical tales, &c., together with a novel system of seif-measurement, im- 
portant to country residents. 

Take Notice. — The prices of the articles are marked in plain figures, and no abatement can be made. 
Observe also, that any article may be exchanged, or that the money paid may be returned. 

*** The Establishment closes at sun-set on Fridays, until sun-set on Saturdays, when business is 
resumed till 12 o’clock. 

ESSENTIAL CAUTION.— E. Moses and Son are under the necessity of guarding the public against 
imposition, having learned that the untradesmanlike falsehood of. “ Being connected with them,’ or “It s 
the same concern,” has been resorted to in many instances and for obvious reasons. The Proprietors have 
no connection with any other house, and those who would prevent disappointment should observe the address, 

3. MOSES &. SON, Tailors, Woollen Drapers, Hosiers, Turriers, Hatters, Sloot 
and Sbo 9 Makers, and General Outfitters for Eadies and Gentlemen. 

154, 158, 156, & 157 Minories, &. S3, 84, 85, 86 Aldg:ate, City, Siondcn. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFFIARS. 


